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VIRGLL. HOMER MACPHERSON SPOSH. 
Messrs. Editors :— 
I am a resident of one of the upper counties 
of this State, a farmer and a father of a family. 
From my youth upwards I have always had a 
fondness for music, with, however, very limited 
opportunities, as you may believe, for its culti- 
vation ; the only instrument with which I am 
familiar being the common horn, blown at 
meal-time, to call the hired men in from the 
fields, and the still sounded in that 
region to announce the h of the semi- 
weekly mail. I am, therefore, naturally curi- 
ous on the sabject of horns, and hold myself 
to be something of a judge of that of 
instramentation ; and when I learned one 


of your city papers some like a week 
thas «greek ppeelet oat seroma a 


the eo are not quite so green as you' 
would take us to be. We have one or two of 
our eye-teeth eut, “We don't quite believe all 
we see in the } In fact we are a 
little shy. The horn-man’s own an- 


Pieenpyiog was, to be eure, sufficiently magni- 
cen 
Sposh’s Entertainment. — 
HR. VIRGIL HOMER MACPHERSON SPOSH, 
THE “BLOWVILLE VOCALIST," 
Having been urgently solicited by his own family 
to give one of his chaste, unique, and fashion- 


able entertainments in this city, previous to his 
departure for Lonpon—to attend the World's 


Fair—he announces with pleasure, that he has en- 
gaged the magnificent and world-renowned 


BUBBLE HALL, 
FOR TUESDAY EVENING, | 


Mr. SPOSH will, on this o¢casion, sing his 
unequalled, humorous, deseriptive, 


$500 PRIZE SONG, 

written by Mr. Sposh himself, standing up to his 
neck in water. 

Trexnte 50 cents exch—to be had at the princi 
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pal Music Stores—Gopre’s Har Srore, and at! mistaken. The town was agog with Sposh. 
Bubble Hall. | Wherever I went, whatever I heard and saw, it 
Doors open at quarter before 7, and entertain- | was all Sposh. Sposh’s portrait, in a fearfully 
ment to commence at quarter before 8. black outline, was at full length on all the 
Dk ag erabig Programme—ielt at Hat) fences. The hotels swarmed with tickets for 
, , Hotels, an vuse. ' : ‘ 
P.S. As Twenty-Five Tickets have been se- 4 om ee os sd Fin mere sg owes oe ot 
cured for delegations fram Pompey Four Corners, muele ead poorer ion P aad Pie 3 
Conchilaga, Bubbleton and Blatum, and Small’s| |. we F; "Tr, —- Blo. we Poor 
Tanyard (as will be seen by the daily papers), citi- | ion to the First Trustee of lowville, when 
zens of New York are respectfully urged to be | that gentleman tendered his hat to Mr. Sp osh. 
at the Hall at as early an hour as convenient, | Lhe wind was evidently rising, and with it 
for the choice of seats. /hoisted on Bubble Hall the American flag, 
P.S. No. 2. Persons having business with Mr. with a glorious display of the stars and stripes. 
S., will find him at the Gas House, between the Having breathlessly secured a ticket (1 was told 
hours of 1 and 2 P. M. | they were going off “like hot cakes,” and were 





But we know in these eases how easy it is | getting to be “uncommon scarce,” by a little 


for a well-intentioned man to delude himself, | 
with the expectation that. the public will keep | 
him company. Concurrent testimony is there- | 
fore absolutely necessary to secure confidence 
and justify an investment. We must therefore 
see what the editors have tosay. Fortunately, 
the Postmaster of our village is a friend of, 
mine, and I have free access to his whole bud- , 
get of newspapers. On this particular occa- 
sion there seemed to be no lack of testimony. | 
A “leading morning Journal” came straight | 
out as follows :— 
“In addition to the thousands of our own citi- , 
zens who are expecting to be present, there will | 
arrive from Bubbleton a large delegation of his, 
ereditors, who are anxious to greet the vocalist , 
once more, ere his departure for Europe.” 


This view of the matter seemed to hemened 
firmed by an afternoon Journal— 


SPOSH’S CONCERT. 

“The Babbleton and Blatam train came in’ 
this morning with twenty-two passengers in a car, | 
two engines to pull and one to push—with fifteen | 
or Bubbletonians to attend Sposh’s concert. | 
Tickets Bubbleton to New York (including | 


man ina fur cap,who appeared to be every- 
where through the town, talking about Sposh), 
I posted to Bubble Hall at an early hour in the 
evening: there were two of the full lengths of 
Sposh at the door, by way of supporters to the 
main entrance of the building. People rushed 
in, ag I thought, considerably excited : expecta- 
tion was evidently up as to the grand novel 
entertainment of the evening. It was a few 
minutes after the appointed time (the interval 
being spent in contemplating another full- 
length of the great Sposh on a small folded 
bill, and in sitting on a melancholy pamphlet 
on “ the Hat,” a copy whereof was deposited 
in each seat to raise the audience a trifle, and 
give them a better view of the mighty per- 
former), when that droll fellow, V. H. Mac- 
pane, ete., made his appearance, horn in 
nd, With a delightful self-reliance that 
wonderful individooal took his position, his 
magic horn (which I observed was of the 
purest brass) held obliquely over the breast of 
a milk-white waistcoat; high shirt collar, and 
k dress coat. Now for it, we all said to 
ourselves. Prefacing with an extraordinary 
contortion of visage, our Virgil brought the 


concert ticket), and back, $3. The Conchilaga horn to his lips, and began—his grand intro- 
boat, having determined to take paseengers at ductory horn prelude—followed by a cantata 
the same price, eame in loaded down (with freight) on the horn—then the unrivalled horo orato- 
almost to the,water line! Where will the New rio—and so on. There were two peculiarities 
Yorkers be to-night ?” | which struck me at once in this remarkable en- 





Two newspapers, however, may be easily 


| mistaken on any subject. We will look into a 


third, a ed, , honest print—cau- 
tieus in its statements and tenacious of its 
character ; and here we have— 

*“ Sposh tae Vocarist.—The man who carried 
his musical enthusiasm to such a pitch in Bubble- 
ton, that he paid 6 dollars, 25 cents, for a ticket to 
hear the town-bell ring, has arrived in this city, 
with a view to give the public a specimen of his, 
own vocalism. He will appear at Bubble Hall on 


Tuesday next. His programme embraces a large |) 


variety of taking things ; among the rest, a capital | 
humorous blast, by Sposh himself, called Windiana, | 
in which the late musical extravagances are de- 
seribed. Whenever the Bubbleton people mention | 
Sears 's name they laugh: he is such a droll fel-| 
w.” 
Could we doubt now? Packing a change 
into my portmanteau, I determined to enjoy, 
this immense treat, cost what it might. Sac 
a thing may happen but once in one’s lifetime, 
I tore myself away trom the bosom of, my 
family. 1 crossed mountains. J navigated the 
mighty Hudson. J reached New York on the 
morning of the eventful concert, J was net 


| 





tertainment ; the one was, that the great Sposh 
did not.apply his mouth as is customary with 
the common run of performers, but to the 
larger funnel-like opening, so that all his notes 


came out at the little end of the horn, which 


produced a singular effect, The other was, 
that whenever Sposh was funny the audience 
fell immediately into a fanereal melancholy ; 
and on the other, whenever was emi- 
nently touching and pathetic, the whole body 
of the house burst incontinently into a great 
of laughter. This was more particulari 

bservable in a body of gentlemen who had, 
by degrees, one by one, separated themselves 
from the audience, and gathered in an open 
space at the rear of the room, who, as the per- 
formance went on, indulged in the most extra- 
ordi trations—groaning, gnashing 
their teeth, almost howling ina phrensy. These 
I was informed were the Press, wha had ex- 
hausted themselves in the preliminary puffs of 
V.H. M. S., and were now suffering in the state 
of collapse which naturally ensued. They 
seemed now to take a demoniac pleasure in 
urging Mr. Sposh to repeat his charming 
pieces. When he came to his great $500 prize 
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medley, they fairly roared for its repetition, as | 
if they would have killed Sposh on the spot 
by over-working his wonderful powers. S 





however hung fire—he was not to be caught 
in that trap—cut short his drollery—and 
fore the audience were aware, v ed from 
their sight like a mist, to be seen no more in 
Bubble Hall from that time forth for ever. I 
return home this afiernoon “a wiser and a 
sadder man,” prefoundly impressed with the 
great genius of Sposh, but still maintainin 
something of my first confidence in the old- 
fashioned way of blowing the horn, as I would 
not rather (as I observed the great Sposh did) 
come out at the little end. 
Respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Gerorce GREEN. 





ON THE LUDICROUS. 
From tue German of Jean Paut. By Pror. AvLER. 
(Concluded from No, 221.) 


Difference between Satire and the Comic. 


Tue realm of Satire borders on the realm of 
Comus—the little epigram is the boundary- 
stone—but each has its peculiar inhabitants 
and fruits. Juvenal, Persius, and their like, give 
a lyric form to their earnest moral indignation 
at vice; they consequently elevate and make 
us serious; even the accidental contrasts of 
their delineations shut, by their bitterness, the 
mouth of laughter. The comic, on the other 
hand, earrying on its poetic sport with the 
small foibles of imprudence or want of com- 
mon sense, makes us merry and free. . Immo- 
rality turned into ridicule is no poetic appear- 
ance, but a laughed-at incongruity is half one. 
As folly is too innocent and insensate for the 
lash of satire, so vice is too ugly for the titil- 
lation of laughter; though in the former the 
immoral side can be satirized, and in the latter 
the stupid side turned into ridicule. Even in 
common discourse the terms scorn, mockery, 
satire, derision, are sharply opposed to the 
terms jesting, laughter, merry-making. The 
realm of satire, being the moiety of the moral, 
is more circumscribed, since we cannot scoff 
at pleasure; that of laughter, however, is of 
infinite extent, as wide indeed as is the realm 
of the understanding or of finitude, since there 
is no degree for which a subjective contrast, 
that diminishes, could not be found. There we 
find ourselves morally fettered, here poetically 
free. Sport knows no other end but its own 
existence. The poetic blossoms of its nettles 
wound not, and the blow inflicted with its 
blooming rod, full of foliage, is hardly felt. It 
is an accident, if, in a genuine comic work, 
some point takes a sharp satirie turn, and we 
are thereby even disturbed in our humorous 
mood, hen comedians on the stage some- 
times give utterance to serious satire, one 
against the other, they interrupt the play, by 
the moral importance they thereby attribute to 
each other. Works, wherein satire, indigna- 
tion, and riant sport are (as often in philoso- 
phy, reason and understanding) pell-mell hud- 
dled up together, e. g. in Young’s Satires and 
in Pope’s Dunciad, torment us with the simul- 
taneous enjoyment of opposite key-notes. 
Hence, minds of a lyric turn become easily 
satirical, e. g. Tacitus, J. J. Rousseau, Schiller 
in his Don Carlos, ya in his Republie of 
Letters, Herder, &c. ; but those of an epie turn 
become more easily comic, particularly in 
irony and comedy. This mixture of both 
kinds has a moral side and danger. If we de- 
ride the profane, we make it more a matter of 
the understanding ; and the sacred is then 
likewise Sepreperty brought before this tribu- 





nal. If satire lashes imprudence or want of 
sense, it must assume the character of injustice 


posh | by attributing to the will what is properly the 
by uting — 


fault of ent and appearance. Here lies 
the sin of English satiriete ; there that of Ger- 
man and Gallic play-wrights, who convert the 
earnest of vice into comedy. 

The transition, however, and intermixture are 
easy. For since the moral ire of satire has to 
direct its shafts against both the sacraments of 
the devil, against the moral dualism of heart- 
lessness and want of honor, it will often in its 
war with the latter fall in with sport, which in 
its conflict with the understanding wounds the 
vanity of the latter. 

The fashionable persiflage, a true mediative 
between satire and jest, is the child of our age. 

The more unpoetical a nation or age, the 
more easily will it mistake a jesting raillery for 
satire; so it will likewise, vice versa, be in- 
clined to convert satire into jest, the more im- 
moral it becomes. The ancient asses’ feasts in 
churches, the Fools’ Order, aud other plays of 
more poetical times, would now all express 
themselves in satires; instead of the harm- 
less tissue of the silkworm, which strips it off 
and flies aloft as chrysalis, we now have a 
canker-tissue, which is to catch a fly. We are 
deprived of sport by a pure want of earnest, 
the place of which has been taken that 
leveller of all things, by wit, which derides and 
destroys both virtue and vice. And for this 
reason the very nation of persifleurs can least 
of all compete in hamor and in the Swe 
o with the sober inhabitants of the British 
isles. 

In Paris, as at courts, unrestrained sport is 
changed into cramped allusions; just as the 
Parisians by their mania for witty allusions rob 
themselves both of the freedom and the en- 
joyment of serious poetical productions. 

ence, too, the grave and dignified Spaniards 
have more comedies than any other nation, and 
often two harlequins in one piece. 


Nay, we may affirm, that even in individuals 
a certain serious sobriety is the condition of 
sport. The grave clerical profession has fur- 
nished us with the greatest comic writers, 
Rabelais, Swift, Sterne, Yo at a certain 
distance, Abraham a Santa Clara at a still 
greater, and Reynier; nay, we might even add, 
at the greatest, the son of a clergyman (the 
father of Jean Paul belonged to the spiritual 
order). This fructiferous inoculation of sport 
into earnest may be corroborated still more by 
lateral considerations. For instance, nations 
of an earnest temperament had a higher and 
keener sense for the comical, Not to mention 
the sedate English, the equally sedate 
Spaniards have furnished fonee ing to Riceo- 
boni) more comedies than Italy and France put 
together. Thus the Spanish comedy stood ac- 
cording to Bouterweck, in the full splendor of 
its blossom-time under the very reigns of the 
three Philips from 1556 till 1665; and during 
Alba’s murderous expeditions to the Nether- 
lands Don Quixote was born of Cervantes in 
rison, and farces were written by io de 
ens a familiar of the inquisition. we 
simply mention these historical incidents, with- 
out arrogating to them the claim of authorita- 
tive decision, we may perhaps continue, and 
even add that gloomy Ireland has produced 
masterly humorists (which presupposes a large 
number of others, though they may be but of 
a Social order), amoung whom, after Swift and 
Sterne, we are yet to mention Count Hamilton, 
who was as quiet and earnest in life as was the 
celebrated Parisian Carlin. 
Lastly, humor, irony, and indeed every comic 





[May 10. 


comic serenity enters sportingly, like a late In. 
_ summer, into the cold, misty gleom of 
old age. 

With their old, substantial earnest, the Ger. 
mans lost their harlequin (Hanswurst)—first 
in the merry laigaig. We would, however, 
perhaps all of us be still sober enough for one 
joke or another, if we were more of citizens 
than cits (mehr Staat-Biirger als Spiess. 
Birger waren). As nothing is public with 
us, but everything domestic, everyone who but 
sees his name in print, blushes at it; and I re. 
member very well that the author of this, 
when advertising in the Weekly Gazette the 
loss of his patent-buckle at the masquerade, 
instead of annexing his name, simply added : 
“the residence of the loser can be learned at 
the intelligence-office.” As with us only the 
quality or profession, and not, as in England, 
the individual, enjoys public distinction and 
honor, so neither will the latter submit to 

ublic pleasantry. No German lady would, 
ike the well known Britannic one, suffer an 
abseinded lock of her hair to be spun up into a 
heroic poem—unless it were a serious one; 
and far less would she be pleased with Pope's 
facetious dedication, i. e. one that were but par- 
tially laudatory. If, for instance, some bio- 
graphical or necrological materials are handed 
over to Mr. ScHLicHTEGROLL,* the family fur- 
nishes him, perhaps with a certain degree of 
frankness, several family secrets of our human 
race, that is to say, the death, birth, marriaye- 
day, and office-years of the deceased, together 
with the information that the man had been a 
kind father, faithful friend, and of unexcep- 
tionable excellence in all other respects. But 
let a single anecdote have sli into the 
kage, which would set off the man of 
lessed memory or some other one in the 
little town in a clean warping Cowm and not in 
silver and silk, and the y will recall the 
package from the post-office, and pull the an- 
eedote out, so as to expose no foible. Not 
only would no German family cut off the 
head of its father for the purpose of sending 
it to Dr. Gall to be engraved on copper (and 
no one would in this instance like to deliver 
another but his own), but it would not even 
like to see it, were it Voltaire’s family, that the 
redacteur of the Citoyen Francais le Maire 
should wear on his finger a tooth of the old 
snappish satirist set in gold. Why, would the 
family say—should our good grandfather 
thus erratically knock about all the streets and 
lanes of the city, and expose his dog-tooth, 
which properly belongs to the family, to all 
the world, particularly as the tooth is infected 
with the caries and other defects ? 
Source of our Delight in the Ludicrous. 
The attempt to trace this deep-flowing, ser- 
tine fountain to its source, is as difficult as 
it is in nsable ; for it alone can the 
nature the le rightly to light. 
From whichever of its definitions—one only 
excepted—we may seek to derive its joyous 
gins, still none of them can,—for example the 
less incongruity of the Ludicrous—or the 
evaporation into ing—or the painful dis- 
ruption (abrupt suspension) of the understand- 
ing-totality—in —et brightent real ow 
can prepare joy a i up e 
mind, tonaneaied as it already is go many 
other defects and wants—nay, even such 4 
convulsive mirth can they effect that it searcely 
remains master of the bodily after-piece of this 
intellectual play; as for example the Greek 


* A. H. F. Schlichtegroll was @ distinguished numis- 








power increases with advaneing years, and a 


matist, and the editor and founder of the “ Nekrolog der 
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Philemon, comic moreover, in his 100th 
moreover, died moreover from simply 
at afig-devouring ass. Even the comic 


in art can raise the intellectual titillation to the 
proximity of intellectual pain; when, for ex- 
ample, in Wieland’s Abderiten by occasion of 
a sudden fright all the secreted daggers flash 
out of the waisteoats of the entire assembled 
council, and the members thereof stand con- 
fronting one another with glittering arms; or 
where in Smollet’s Peregrine Pickle, the 

ing hand of the painter, who is groping 
in: the after another’s bed, accidentally 
lights on the bald of a monk cowering by 
its side, who by degrees raises himself, and 
therewith the superincumbent hand, so that 
the painter so long stands amazed at this inex- 
plicable elevation, until his hand gradually 
slides into the teeth of the head. A similar 
painful hyperbolic pleasure of the comical was 
experienced by the author known to all of us, 
for instance while painting passages like that, 
in which the preacher during the first hymn 
leans over the pulpit and without remarking the 
silence of the congregation who had dune sing- 
ing, continues to lie there, thinking over the 
wants of his mute congregation, now intently 
awaiting his rising, so long, till at last he slinks 
out of his forgotten periwig into the sacristy, 
leaving that alone on the desk as adjunct re- 

tative of his office. (This scene occurs 
in the author’s Quintus Fixlein.) 

Bodily laughter is either a consequence of 
the mental, and in that case may serve equally 
well as the expression of pain, rage, despair, 
&c., or it arises without the initiative of the 
mind, and then it is only painful; for ex- 
ample, laughter occasioned by wounds of the 
diaphragm, by hysterics, and also by tickling. 
For the rest, the same member may follow 
different mental movements, The same tear 
hangs on joy like dew, on pain like the drop of 
a thunder-shower, on anger like the poisonous 
perspiration-drop, and on admiration like holy- 
water. To explain our pleasure in mental 
laughter from the aga would be. tanta- 
mount to causing sweet weeping of the 
elegy to flow from the excitement of our 
lachrymal evacuation. 

Among the opinions that derive our comic 

leasure from an affection of the mind, that of 

obbes, who derives it from pride, is the most 
untenable. In the first place, the feeling of 
pride is exceedingly grave and not at all allied 
to the comie, though it is so to the equally 
grave feeling of contempt. While we laugh, 
we do not so much feel ourselves elevated 
(pe often the reverse) as the other low- 
ered, this were so, then the titillation of 
self-comparison would insinuate itself as comic 
pleasure into every ption of another's 
error and of another's degradation; and the 
higher we ourselves stood, the more riant 
Would it be, while we all are aware that often 
— vice vers@ another’s inferiority causes 
$ pain. 

And what especial feeling of elevation ean 
there be possible, when prt the object of our 
laughter stands in so low a degree of compari- 
son that it is entirely incommensurable with 
our own, as for example the above mentioned 
ass with Philemon or the physical objects of 
laughter, such as stumbling, error of sight, 
&e.? Persons given to laughter are good- 
natured, often place themselygs in rank and 
file with those laughed at ; children and women 
laugh most, haughty self-compassion-makers 
least; and the unpretending Arlekino laughs 
at everything, the proud Mussulman at nothing. 
No one is ashamed of having laughed ; every- 
one, however, would be liable to keep such a 
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palpable self-exaltation, as Hobbes presup- 
poses, more secret. Lastly, no laugher ever 
takes it ill, but in very good part, if a hundred 
thousand others laugh with him, consequently 
if a hundred self-exaltations-rise up around his 
own; that which would be impossible, if 
Hobbes were right, since of all fraternities and 
associations the one composed of none but 
haughty individuals would be the most intole- 
rable, quite unlike one of the liberal associa- 
tions of misers, or even of cut-throats. 

Our pleasure in the ludicrous of nature, like 
every other emotion, cannot arise from a 
defect, but from the presence of some good. 
He who explains it, as some have done, to be 
the mere reaction of the pleasure derived from 
the esthetic comic, would simply derive the re- 
sembling mother from the more beautiful 
daughter; but laughers existed earlier than 
comic writers. The understanding may in- 
deed, by tracing the influences of surrounding 
circumstances, resolve our comic pleasure into 
several elements, but in the focus of the emo- 
tion itself they all melt (like the ingredients of 
glass) into one dense translucent fusion. The 
elementary-spirit of the comic pleasure-ele- 
ment is the Re ware of a triple thought- 
series presented and held united in one intui- 
tion, namely, (1) of our own real series, (2) of 
the real series of another, and (3) of the illu- 
sory series attributed to the other by our- 
selves. The intuitive nature of this process 
forces us into a playful alternate transition 
from one to the other of these three antago- 
nistie series, but this compulsion loses itself in 
a merry caprice in consequence of their incon- 
gruity. The comic, therefore, is the enjoyment 
or the phantasy and poesy of the understand- 
ing set free from all its shackles, and sportively 
unfolding itself in connexion with these three 
argument or flower-chains, dancing to and 
fro thereon. T'hese elements separate this en- 
joyment of the understanding from every other 
of the same. Zn the first place, no strong emo- 
tion intrudes itself disturbingly into its free 
course; the comic glides by the reason and the 
heart without any friction, and the understand- 
ing moves freely about in a wide airy region, 
without coming into collision with any ob- 
stacle ; its play is left free to such an extent, 
that it ean direct it even against persons loved 
and esteemed, without wounding them ; for the 
ludicrous is but an appearance produced in and 
by ourselves, and in this deceptive light an- 
other one can easily bear to be seen. The 
second element is the neighborly relation sub- 
sisting between the comic and wit, with this 
advantage, however, that the former extends 
its refreshing sway far beyond the latter. 
Since wit is—as will be shown in a subse- 
quent paper—properly intuitive understanding 
or sensuous acuteness, it is quite natural that it 
should have been so easily confounded with 
the comic, however much examples of a grave 
and sublime wit and of wit-like freedom in the 
comic may have contradicted this notion. For 
the more important distinction between the 
two is this, that in wit the understanding passes 
through and arinye only the one-sided rela- 
tions of things, in the comic the many-sided 
relations of in the former case a num- 
ber of inéellectual, in the latter acting members. 
In the first ease the relations, being without 
any firm foundation, evaporate, in the latter 
they dwell unnumbered in one man. As the 
comie gives a free seope to the heart, so it 
gives oue still more indefinite and more ex- 
tended to the understanding. ‘To all this the 
comie adds yet the advantage of sensuous per- 

i . If simple wit appears at times 
comieal, it should be remembered, that it first 











must fetch this strength from some comic asso- 
ciation or disposition, When, for example, 
Pope, in his Rape of the Lock, says of his hero- 
ine, “she is in disiress, whether she is going to 
soil her honor or her brocade-dress, whether 
she is going to neglect her prayers or a 
masquerade, whether at the | she should’ 
lose her heart or her necklace,” the comic 
power arises solely from the views of the hero- 
ine, but not from any matching of the ineon- 
gruities themselves, for in Campe’s Dictionary 
the soiling of clothes and then, in its improper 
signification, the soiling of honor would stand 
without any comic effect. 

A third element of comic pleasure is the 
charm of indecision, the titillation of change 
between an apparent disaffection (arising from 
another’s minimum of understanding) and our 
own pleasure and insight, both of which, de- 
pending as they do on our own choice, rally 
and charm so much the more piquantly. Thus 
far the comic approximates bodily titillation, 
which as a silly double-note and double-sense 
moves and expires in trembling oscillations be- 
tween pain and pleasure. 

Strangely enough and almost comically a 
circumstance (which I for the first time per- 
ceive in this second edition) coincides allegori- 
cally with my definition of the Ludicrous in the 
first, namely this, that even the bodily tickling 
of our shoulder or heel is only felt and that half 
arbitrarily, when we transfer ourselves into 
another’s finger, whilst our own produces 
nothing of the sort; nay, even that only one 
quarter of the effect ensues when with an- 
other’s finger in our hand we touch and move 
it about at our own will and pleasure; but 
forthwith the entire effect, when that finger, 
though in our own hand, moves about on its 
own hook. Such is man, as silly a thing as 
| that to which he clings! . 
| The Ludicrous, therefore, remains for ever in 
i the retinue of mental finitude. When the 
flutist, Quod-Deus-Vult (in the yet unpub- 
| lished 29th number of my “ Flegeljahre) com- 
plains, perhaps rather jestingly, of his often 
spending mournful hours when too vividly pic- 
turing to himself “ that he is going to be saved, 
and that consequently he will be obliged to 
live for ever a perfect saint among none but 
pee saints, without anything of what here 

low we term jest or sport,” the man most 
assuredly torments himself to no purpose ; for 
the illusion of the comic resulting from a rela- 
tive changing of positions will still remain ad- 
herent to finitude, whether it be intuitive or 
the object of intuition ; it will only be another 
in « higher degree, and one may siill laugh at 
an angel, when one is an archangel. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
- ‘Stated Meeting. March 1. 


In the absence of the President, Mr. Turner 
in the Chair. 

A letter was read from Mr. R. G. Latham, 
acoomnpeat iets presentation copy of his recent 
work, “ The Natural History of the Varieties 
of Man.” The Rev, Mr. Osgood, in present- 
ing to the Library a recent German Essay 
(Bonn, 1850), by Dr. Delius, on the Norman 
Poet of the 12th Century, Maistre Wace’s St. 
Nicholas, remarked that this poem was now 
published for the first time, and is the fourth 
poem by Wace now before the public. The 
Roman de Rose was published in 2 vols. at 
Rouen in 1827; the Roman de Brut in 1836- 
38; the upon the Feast of the Concep- 
tion at in 1842. Dr. Delius regards the 
present poem as of an earlier date than the 
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two first named above, and is led from internal 
grounds to place the time of its composition 
somewhere about 1150. He challenges for it 
attention as illustrating the influence of the 
Normans in the formation of French litera- 
ture. A considerable, if not the best part of 
the literature of the North of France belongs, 
in his view, to the credit of Norman England, 
and is the fruit of the settlement of William 
the Conqueror and his companions upon the 
Celtic, Anglo-Saxon island. As if to mitigate 
the violence of military conquest an intellee- 
tual conquest came in its train, and the coloni- 
zation by foree of arms was followed by a 
mild and fruitful colonization by science and 
art. The Romance literature of the continent 
found in Great Britain a promising ground, 
which, for the two following centuries, bore the 
rich growth of prose and poetry which consti- 
tuted the Anglo-Norman branch of French 
literature. We cannot fully estimate the in- 
fluence exercised at this spring-time of Ro- 
mance literature by a Germanic race beyond the 
narrow bounds of the strait between the Nor- 
man continent and the island settlement. 
There are, however, interesting documentary 
illustrations both in English and French of an 
international exchange, in which England gave 
by turns the subject of the works and France 
the form; and again the one country furnished 
the authors, and the other educated and 
cherished them. Between those at home and 


tellectual products through the Norman French, 
which showed its first literary formation on 
both sides of the water. Among the promot- 
ers of this intercourse no man in lite his- 
tory has a higher place than the landncd: Oulton 
of Bayeux, the priest of Caen, who saw three 


Norman Henries on the English throne, and | 


who by his birth on the isle of Jersey seems 
called to be the representative of the intellec- 
tual relations of mee and France—Maistre 
Wace, the historical poet and poetical histo- 
rian. His muse seems to have been wholly 
religious and patriotic, devoted to celebrating 
scenes and characters most honorable to the 
ecclesiastic pride of the Norman race. The 
poem now published for the first time under- 
takes to rehearse in verse the history and 
wonders of St. Nicholas, the Bishop of Mysa 
in Lycia, a saint of the 4th century, whose 
bones were taken from their monkish guardi- 
ans in 1087 by Norman adventurers, and carried 
to their own home. Dr. Delius has appended 
to Wace’s production an old English poem on 
the same subject, which he disinterred from 
the Bodleian Library. 

Some remarks were made by Mr. Squier on 
the Mexican deity Tezcatlipoca. 


Stated Meeting. April 5. 


The President, Rev. Dr. Robinson, in the 
Chair. Three new members were elected, 
Jacob B. Moore, Esq., San Francisco; 
N. Triibner, Esq., London; Charles E. 
Norton, Esq., Cambridge, Mass. The read- 
ing of a MS. from the pen of Dr. Zestermann, 
of Leipsic, presented by Dr. Ludewig and 
translated from the German by Prof. Wm. W. 
Turner, with the comments of Mr. Squier, to 
whom it had been referred, occupied the 
evening. The paper, which was of considera- 
ble length, was entitled The Colonization of 
America in Ante-Historic Times by North- 
western Europeans. It set forth the remarka- 
ble similarity between the primitive earth- 
works, burial-places, and utensils of North 
America and Northwestern Europe, comparing 
the details and illustrations furnished by 
Squier and Davis’s “ Ancient Monuments of 
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the Mississippi Valley” with numerous arche- 
ological remains to be found in the cabinets 
and records of the countries bordering on the 
German Ocean and the Baltie Sea—and 
ing an early colonization of America from that 
quarter. More direct proofs of mutual inter- 
course were urged in the use of the pipe and 
the physical characteristics in common of cer- 
tain skulls of the early Ameriean race with 
the Caucasian. “In Osnabriick in the King- 
dom of Hanover, and in the Duchy of 
Holstein,” it was stated “there have n 
found in certain mounds of sepulture urns, 
battle-axes, flint knives, and small clay pipes. 
They are five or six inehes in length, and or- 
namented ; the orifice is cut off obliquely, and 
bears evident marks of having been smoked 
from. The American graves are also very fre- 
quently found to contain pipes of clay and 
stone; the clay pipes seem to possess the 
rimitive forms of our small elay pipes, and to 
entirely similar to those found in Hanover 
and Holstein. It necessarily follows from this 
that the practice of smoking belonged to the 
people who constructed the graves in Ame- 
rica; but it is also equally indisputable that 
men who smoked were buried in Europe. 
That the custom of smoking was not common 





found. 
the colonists there was an interchange of in-! 
| men who had had intercourse with strangers, 
_and that consequently the practice of smoking 


| was introduced from abroad. This practice 


to all the Europeans to whom the graves owe 
their origin, is evident from the fact that in but 
comparatively few graves have pipes been 
It is therefore to be presumed that in 
such graves either strangers were buried or 


ean be shown to have existed first of all in 
China and America; and from one or the other 
of those countries it must have been brought 
in ancient times to Europe. When we reflect 
that in the graves of the eastern parts, as also 
in the interior of Europe, no pipes are found, 
and that they occur only in the countries bor- 
dering on the German Ocean, we can hardly 
doubt that smoking must have been introduced 
into Europe by means of intercourse with 
America. It may be objected that Europeans 
may have taken to smoking of their own ac- 
cord as well as Americans. But in that case 
it would be unnecessary to assume that there 
existed in the vegetable productions or in the 
nature of the country a special incitement 
thereto ; and supposing this incitement to have 
continued, it is perfectly inexplicable that a 
habit which is not acquired in the first place 
without considerable effort, and is afterwards 
very didicult to lay aside, should have so com- 
pletely disappeared as to be introduced again 
as entirely new after the discovery of Ame- 
rica by Columbus. Since, then, the practice 
of smoking was not unknown to the people 
who buried implements of stone along with 
their dead, it can scarcely be denied that an in- 
tercourse with America must have existed in 
those primitive times.” The voyage of Are 
Marson, an Irish chieftain of the 10th century, 
driven upon a western shore which he obs 
White Men’s Land, and the Mexican traditions 
of a white deity embarking on the Atlantic to 
return again from the East, the probable re- 
mains in Mexico of the Caucasian type. &c., 
were all dwelt upon. The mode of reaching 
the eontinent may be readily presumed to have 
been by the islands of the North. ~The period 
of this emigration, ingeniously suggested by 
Dr. Zestermann, was before the semediation of 
bronze into Northwestern Europe; for if the 
emigrating party had been acquainted with 
bronze, they would have used it in America in 
preference to pure copper. His argument for 
fixing the period of bronze in Northern Europe, 
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supported by various learned quotations, js 
curious:—* The question,” says he, “now 
arises, When did bronze become known in 
Northwestern E ? This, also, cannot be 
answered with certainty. Only thus much we 
know; the arms of Theseus were of bronze ; 
the armor, weapons, axes, and knives of the 
heroes of the jan war were of bronze ; the 
anchors of the egelingen were of bronze; 
and the be ney of the ‘Teutones, who in the 
year 113 before Christ made their appearance 
in the Roman territory, were likewise of 
bronze. Hence we see that bronze was 
already known in Northwestern Europe 2,000 
years ago. But we may assume that it be. 
came known there at least 1,100 years earlier 
by means of the Pheenicians. It is true that 
the first voyages of the Pheenicians through 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the Amber Coast 
are commonly placed in the year 1100 before 
Christ; but they must have procured amber 
already for some considerable time before the 
Trojan war, which is placed, according to the 
lowest computation, in the year 1184 before 
Christ. For in the heroic age of the Greeks, 
amber was one of the most favorite materials 
for ornamenting apartments ; and the Pheeni- 
cians already manufactured of gold and amber 
the splendid chains that charmed the Grecian 
women. Accordingly, at the period of the 
Trojan war, a great deal of amber must already 
have been brought from the Amber Coast. 
Now, the trade of those days, as is always the 
case with rude nations, was one of barter. 
Without doubt they offered to the inhabitants 
of the north such articles as they most covet- 
ed; among which weapons, especially if made 
of bronze and glittering like gold, would be 
sure to hold the highest rank. We may there- 
fore assume with certainty, that many of the 
bronze weapons of classical origin which were 
afterwards found in the countries bordering on 
the German Ocean and the Baltic Sea, were 
brought and sold there as early as 1200 years 
before our era. The acquaintance, then, of the 
inhabitants of the coasts of the German Ocean 
and the Baltie with bronze, must not be fixed at 
a lower date than the year 1200 before Christ. 
But it is still more probable that even before 
this period the inhabitants of modern Ger- 
many, France, and of the countries of West- 
ern Europe bordering on the Ocean, as far 
north as the polar zone, were acquainted with 
bronze. Many things go to show that among 
the Altai Mountains, so rich in metals, the first 
bronze was made, and that from there it was 
brought with the migrating nations to the west. 
For there in the earliest times the most exten- 
sive mining operations were carried on; 

in the graves and abandoned works of that re- 
gion utensils of the most varied description 
haye been found, made of the finest hardened 
bronze. From there this bronze, together with 
the other products of the Siberian mines 
(beryllus, smaragdus Scythicus, &ec.), was 
carried westward along with the people as 
they migrated to Eu The te, 
who, according to Jacob Grimm (Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache), are identical with the Goths 
who afterwards made their appearance on the 
Danube, had corselets, lances, arrows, and 
battle-axes of bronze. In various of 
Germany, widely separated from each other, 
utensils for casting articles of bronze have been 
discovered. If now we consider that the po- 
pulation of Northern and Central Europe im- 
migrated to the north of the Caucasus from 
those regions in which bronze was first pro- 
duced, or from countries situated very near the 


place of its production, we shall it more 
reasonable to assume that the bronze-workers 








No. 223.] 
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of Central Germany brought their art with 
period of the immigration of their 
people, than that they learnt it from the Pha- 
nicians, who can hardly have penetrated bevond 
the coast to any great distance into the interior 
of the country, or from the Romans, who had 
iron weapons long before the days of Marius 
and Julius Cesar. This supposition receives 
confirmation from the fact that the mysterious 
implement called a ‘celt,” ‘hache gauloise,’ 
‘ palstaff, ‘ battle-chisel, &c., is found chiefly in 
the countries of Central and Northern Europe ; 
for which reason it is plainly to be regarded 
as a production peculiar to those regions, and 
consequently as evidence of a native, original 
branch of industry. That along with these 
native productions in bronze more finely 
wrought articles in the same metal, of classical 
origin, should have been introduced, as we have 
assumed above, need appear no more surpris- 
ing than the fact that a good deal of English 
cutlery should be sold in Germany along with 
the many useful articles of native manufacture. 
In the absence then of any weighty argument 
to the contrary, we are justified in assuming 
that long before the arrival of the Pheenicians, 
the dwellers about the German Ocean and the 
Baltic were acquainted with bronze. Accord- 
ingly the immigration of the people to whom 
bronze was as yet unknown, must be referred 
back to an indefinite period, reaching at least 
to over 1,200 years before the birth of Christ.” 
Pursuing this ingenious theory of bronze, 
Dr. Z. suggests that perhaps we could not err 
were we to assume that the people with bronze 
weapons, as the superior ones, conquered the 
people with stone weapons, and forced them to 
emigrate. “We may form some idea of how 
this took place, if we assume that the aborigi- 
nes were ually driven by their enemies 
from the Continent to the British Islands, and 
from there to the smaller islands, constantly 
further to the west ; and that probably only the 
more powerful and wealthy of the at zines, 
together with their followers, retreated and 
emigrated rather than become the vassals of 
the new comers. After the expulsion of the 
rinces, the new comers took possession of the 
and and of those subjects of the expelled who 
had not emigrated; while those who had thus 
been driven from their former homes, got for 
themselves a new country and new subjects in 
America, We would thus have an explanation 
of the fact that, while relies of the stone-wea- 
pon people remain in Europe, stone weapons 
also oceur in the graves along with those of 
bronze. Thus we are not compelled to attri- 
bute stone weapons and bronze weapons to one 
and the same people; altho it may be ad- 
mitted that, in consequence of the greater value 
of bronze, in Europe the poorer individuals of 
the bronze-weapon people may have had _re- 
course to stone implements, the use of which 
they may have adopted from the aborigines.” 
© complete the proof of the foreign origin 
of the American Antiquities, Dr. Z. admits, “ it 
would be necessary to show that they cannot 
ascribed to any primitive American people. 
To earry out this proof is for me impossible, 
in consequence of the utter lack of materials. 
But I may be allowed to say that they cannot 
be attributed to the savage red men of. the pre- 
sent day ; because these, as far as I know, have 
not erected or used any such structures; and 
they certainly stand at a lower point in the 
social scale than the builders of the ancient 
earth-works, if we deduct the results of modern 
European culture.” 
Mr. Squier, in his observations on this Me- 
moir, began by admitting the probability of the 
distovery of the extremé northern part of this 





Continent by the European Northmen, in the 
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tenth century; but in respect to the claim 
which has been set up for them, that they 
reached as far south as Rhode Island and Nar- 
ragansett Bay, and actually made temporary 
establishments and left traces of their occu- 
pancy there, he remarked, that “it rests 
upon casual expressions of doubtful mean- 
ing, contained in the Sagas, and upon a 
few rude monuments which are clearly refer- 
able to other eras and origins. The evidence 
which has been put forward in support of this 
claim by the antiquaries of Copenhagen, is | 
not only eminently fallacious and incapable of 
supporting a critical analysis, but the stress 
which has been laid upon it has contributed 





greatly to weaken, if not to throw absolute 
oubt upon the original proposition. Tie 


and would first be practised where the proper 
material most abounds, as in the valleys of 
great rivers. This suggestion is corroborated, 
by our finding the earliest fictile establish- 
ments in the neighborhood of rivers more or 
less subject to periodical inundation ; the Baby- 
lonians, the Egyptians, and Etrurians became 
potters from their vicinity to the Euphrates, 
the Nile, and the rivers of Northern Italy, In 
their shape, the vessels of the primitive manu- 
facturer would be most apt to take the form of 
the natural models he might observe about 
him. The type of the earliest and rudest pro- 
ductions, was the shell of a nut or the rind of 
some of the pumpkin or calabash tribe; and 
this to such an extent, that those acquainted 
with the vegetable productions of different 


countries are often able, at a glance, to iden- 


Dighton Rock has its almost exact counter. | tify their productions in pottery. Those who 
parts in various parts of our country, which are | have examined the collection in the Museum 
well known to be of Indian origin; the Fall | of Sévres, says an intelligent observer, will 
River skeleton, in its mode of burial, cranial | perceive that the distinctive characters of Asia, 
characteristics, and in the ornaments found | Africa, and America are marked on the potte- 
with it, is som sae of an Indian; and the | ries of their less civilized inhabitants. Jt is 
‘Old Tower’ at Newport, it is demonstrable, | under this view that a careful attention to the 
has an antiquity of not more than two hundred fictile arts of various nations may, to a 
arg ~ . ia ani | a was ops s oe ute = 
. Zestermann’s more special plea, Mr. archeological an ethnologica results, 

Squier remarked of that portion of it resting For a migratory or colonizing people would 
- snlanty of pA i pea ae a Fenees be apt ss a4 pak ra tang -_ ree 
ul resemblance exists among the early monu-|to another, the models which, from the 
ments of all primitive nations, is a fact which | suggestions of nature or from necessity, 
early impresses itself upon the mind of every | they had before fixed upon. The second type 
rson who attempts their investigation.— | which is to be observed in the early potteries, 
ence it has been hastily inferred, because and one which marks considerable progress, is 
certain monuments and aboriginal relics of the | the female bust, with sometimes an attempt to 
Danes ange regen outa 7s bone meee ne smn as arnt ys of fecundity 
and instruments and ornaments of stone and | and abundance. is graceful type was car- 
copper sustain analogies, in some instances al- ried to a yoluptuous excess by the Greeks. 
most amounting to identities, with those occur- Other subordinate types of form, suggested by 
ring in the British Islands, in the north of Eu- | eggs, shells, ete., might be noticed. Sufficient 
rope, and on the Steppes of Russia, that rela- has been said, however, to enforce the remark 
si must salina bars calsted between | made at the commencement of this paragraph, 
the builders, or that they had acommon origin. | and to show how unsafe would be the attempt 
These resemblances are, nevertheless, the ine-| to deduce dependences or connexions, upon 
vitable results of similar conditions; and the | the basis of simple coincidences in the potteries 


ancient Celts and Scythians, the American of detached nations, unless under the condi- 





Indians, and the natives of Australia, built their | 
hill forts, and fashioned their flint arrow-points 
and stone axes in like manner, because they | 
thus accomplished common objects in the 
simplest and most obvious mode. Human | 
development must a be, if not in precisely | 
the same channels, in the same direction, and 
must pass through the same stages. We 
cannot be surprised, therefore, that the earlier 
as in fact the later monuments of every people 
exhibit resemblances more or Jess striking. 
What is thus true physically, or rather monu- 
mentally, is not less so in respect to intellec- 
tual and moral development. And it is not to 
be denied that the want of a sufficient allow- 
ance for natural and inevitable coincidences 
has led to many errors in tracing the origin 
and affinities of nations.” 

“The fact that the composition of the arti- | 
cles of potter found in both hemispheres is | 
similar,” Mr. Diet urged, “is all of easy ex- 
planation. The mixture of sand, mica, or pul- 
verized quartz with the clay is indispensble 
to prevent shrinkage, and to enable the vessel 
to withstand the action of fire. A very few 
experiments on the part of men as widely se- 

rated as the poles, would lead them both to 

it upon this expedient, for the attainment of 
a necessary purpose. The manufacture of 
pottery is the simplest of arts, and its practice 
in different localities affords no evidence what- 
ever of derivative character. It would natur- 


ally be suggested by the a tsa « made in 





the moist clay Or sdil, by the hands or fett, 


tions which I have indicated.” 

Of the Pipe theory, Mr. S. observed: “ The 
discovery of pipes in the barrows of Holstein 
is certainly a curious fact, but unimportant, 
unless it is shown that the practice of smok- 
ing was unknown in ancient times in Europe. 
And even if it is assumed that the practice 
was derivative (and I see no reason why it 
should be so regarded), would it not be more 
rational and philosophical to derive it from 
Asia, whence many of the northern families 
migrated, and where the practice existed from 
the earliest periods? The transmission of 
customs and of arts in the Old World, as also 
the course of migration, has always been from 
east to west. But admitting such a sup- 

osition, instead of being highly probable, to 
be impossible, and that it is not to be supposed 
that the people of the North of Europe had, 
of themselves, hit upon the practice of smok- 
ing; even then, the single fact of the finding 
of pipes in Holstein would not, on any princi- 
ple of evidence, justify the hypothesis of a con- 
nexion and correspondence hetween the na- 
tions of the Old and New Worlds. A concur- 
rence of facts, of different kinds and striking 
character, is necessary to give so much as 
ibility to conclusions of this gravity and 
importance.” 

The resemblance of religious temples, Mr. 
S. urged, was a proof in these primitive 
forms—not of a derivative worship—but of 
one ante-dating all history and tradition. 

* But if convinced that thesé coincidences 
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wer: not to be accounted tor by the natural 
uniformity of man’s elementary beliefs and) 
conceptions,” Mr. 8. remarked that he “ should | 
not look to Europe for their explanation. The 
monuments of the United States are identical 
in their elements of construction with those of 
Mexico and Central America, and all of these | 
sustain a closer relationship to those of India 
than to those of any other quarter of the globe. 
The terraced pyramidal structures of America, 
surmounted by chapels, and ornamented with 
significant sculptures, were, it is capable of 
demonstration, built not only in conformity 
with the same general principles with those of 
India, but the detailed and specific ideas which 
they illustrate were, in many instances, the 
same, The Buddhist Temples of Southern 
India have almost their exact counterparts in 
Central America and Mexico. In respect to 
the sculptures of the human head, and the 
masks of the human face obtained from the 
mounds, little need be said, except that the de- 
ductions from them differ as widely as the pre- 
conceived notions of investigation. Some have 
pronounced them ‘thoroughly Indian,’ others 
eminently Caucasian. Upon my own mind 
they have produced no decided impression one 
way orthe other. From the circumstance that 
the sculptures of animals found with them are 
surprisingly accurate, we are justified in assum- 
ing that the sculptures of the human head are 
equally faithful representations of the predomi- 
nant features of the people who made them. 

The vague traditions of Are Marson, like those 
relating to the ancient Atlantis, are far too 
pe to enter as elements into any philosophi- 
eal discussion of the question of the Coloniza- 
tion of America from the East.” 

The Mexican tradition Mr. 8. assigns alto- 
gether to the mythic realm, and he closed with 
some remarks on the admitted incompleteness 
of Dr. Z.’s argument, unless the American 
monuments cannot be ascribed to any Ameri- | 
can people. “To show that a portion, if not) 
all of them, are of aboriginal American origin, 
it appears to me, is not a difficult undertaking. 
I have said elsewhere that the principles of 
construction in the earth-works of the United 
States, are the same with those of the monu- 
ments of Mexico and Central America,—that 
the latter are, in fact, the more developed 
types of the former, A comparison of the 
structure at Cohokia, Illinois, at Marietta, 
Ohio, at Williams’s Bayou, in Mississippi, in 
Madison Parish, Louisiana, and at numerous 
other places in the Mississippi Valley, with the 

lans of those of Yucatan, presented by Messrs. 

tephens and Catherwood, and of Mexico by 
Du Paix, is alone necessary to the substantia- 
tion of this remark. The ability to construct 
the latter involves the ability to erect the 
former; and we have direct evidence that the 

eople of Yucatan, equally with those of 

fexico, built such structures, at the period of 
the conquest. The history of the building of 
the great Temple of Mexico, by the first Mon- 
tezuma, is not only preserved traditionally, 
but is recorded in the paintings. The con- 
struction of the great symbolical temple of 
nine stages by Nezahualeoyotl. King of Tez- 
euco, also falls within what may be called the 
historical period. ‘The paintings also record 
the constructions of sacred edifices in the 
course of the migrations to which they refer; 
and their names and the places where their 
ruins exist may even now be ascertained with- 
out difficulty. The building of Uxmal and 
Mayapan are events referred to with great ex- 
actness in the traditions of Yucatan; and the 
fact that many of the structures of that coun- 
try are of comparatively recent origin, is sufti- 
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cienily evident trom ther investigation in | of taste rebellion. Of the success of this re. 
themselves, apart from trad tioual or historical form it is now too late to doubt, though of its 
aids. The cons‘ruction of mounds occasion- importance men will think more or less, ac- 
ally by our Northern savage Indian tribes, cording to the value a lace on Art as an 
often by the partivlly civilized Floridians, and intellectual, moral, or religious agent. Some 
nerally by the Peruvians and Araucanians, | few there are—and may they soon be many— 
is sufficiently shown by the facts which I have | who esteem it as one of the chief of the means 
brought together in the Appendix to my. work | by which God displays to ux His glory and at- 
upon the Aboriginal Monuments of New York. | tributes. To them will appear the duty of 
I have there al-o shown that a portion of the every exertion to free it from misrule. 
Earth-works in Northern Ohio and New York,| Of the weight of this despotism let the bones 
which, misled by erroneous representations as of genius and talent scattered at the gates of 
to their trae character, 1 had classified (in the | its stronghold witness. Number ifyou can the 


work to which Dr. Zestermann so often refers) | 
as of the same system with those of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, are of a different origin and 
later date, and were actually built by the tribes 
found in occupation of the country at the time 
of the discovery by Europeans in the fifteenth 
century. The fatal deficiency, the effect of | 
which Dr. Zestermann so well comprehends, | 


artists wrecked by their blind devotion to it— 


they are numbered by schools. The present 


condition of Italian landseape art—the early 
French and English schools—and the nume- 
rous, even at this day and among men of real 
talent. imitators of the Renaissance and Dutch 
landseape painters, are proofs of its influence, 
withering to all individuality and natural feel- 


does therefore exist. A portion, certainly, and | ing. But the influence on artists alone would 
probably all, of the monuments of America | have been little (for no artist of feeling would 
were constructed by nations belonging to the | become an imitator for his own sake), were it 
great American family ; that race which, under not’ for its ruinous effect on public taste, which 
all of its aspects, in language, religion, and in was to stamp as insane one who attempted any 
physical traits, betrays conclusive evidence of other idealism than that of Claude and Poussin, 
unity, and radical separation from all the other Of the need of a reform no one will doubt who 
great families of men. How far casual and looks thoughtfally at these facts. Of the ripe- 

rtial migrations or intermixtures from abroad | ness of the age for it there are proofs enough 
Rave introduced ‘new elements into the reli- | everywhere, and they are especially to be 
gions, new features into the ciyil and social found in the struggles of the English land- 
organizations, new forms into the monuments, | seapists to free themselves from the essential 
or new traits into the physical constitution of commonplaceness into which they have been 
this race, it is of course difficult if not impossi- driven ; and by the utter repudiation of all their 
ble to say: it may, nevertheless, be claimed rules and conventionalities by Turner, and 
that if such migrations and intermixtures have most significantly in the works of Ruskin. 
occurred, they have been without any extend- That these works are the agents of this reform 


ed or decided, not to say without any percepti- 
ble effect.” 








LITERATURE. 


RUSKIN’S STONES OF VENICE.* 


Tat Ruskin’s works mark an era in Art, few 
thoughtful men will be disposed to deny. 
Whether they have been agents in creating 
that era may, we think, be an object of discus- 
sion. Every reform has found its voice by 
which its needs and tendencies were made 
known to the world, though that voice may 
have had no other effect than to hasten in some 


slight degree the expression of those necessi- | 


ties. No one will doubt that though Luther 
had been silenced by the diet, and had con- 
sented to shrink back into the dungeon walls 
of his former life, the Reformation would still 
have been achieved, Time was pregnant with 
a reform, and it mattered not who might be the 
midwife, the child would be born. It becomes, 
then, all who would hang their hopes and for- 
tunes on some new movement, to see whether 
its time is come—whether the age is ripe for 
its development, in order that they destroy not 
their own objects and its success by a too hasty 
birth, That a reform is also needed in Art— 
a revolution again&t the tyrannical authority of 
a dead Past, holding its sway only by a reverence 
that forbids men to approach and see that it is 
but the semblanee of royalty—moulderiag 
ashes within its robes and on its throne, and 
which the touch of reason will sca.ter—is as true 
as that one was then needed in religion, though 
its necessity will be only fully felt by those who 
have also felt the degradation brought on Art 
by the deference paid to a despotism wich, 
under the general title of “Old Masters,” has 


made all progress treason, and all free exercise | 


* ‘The Stones of Venice. The Foundations. _ ‘Ry Joba 
Ruskin, author of the Seven L «mys of Architecture, With 
Iustrations drawn by the Author. John Wiley. 


now commenced may be doubted by those who 
have made the progress of such movements in 
time a study, is likely ; but that they have 
| been the means of hastening it no one can 
\deny, and the former question is one of little 
|import, nor does its decision in either way di- 
‘minish from the honor due to him. The Great 
Necessity in its designs has ever left the detail 
to the will of its agents, like those works of 
the great Christian architects, in which, though 
the main design was given by the Master, the 
subordinate parts were left as the field for the 
display of the merit of the underworkers. Lu- 
ther, in defending and sustaining himself, 
worked out no less the object of the great 
movement with which he has become identified ; 
and Ruskin, in giving utterance to his own 
sentiments and the truth which he felt, launched 
into being the reformation which that Necessity 
has prepared for the age, and which must, 
therefore, be accomplished whether Ruskin be 
received as its apostle or not. It may, and by 
a large portion of the public, will, be thought 
that this is placing too much importance on a 
reform in Art. Not so: the value of it as a 
moral and intellectual agent will be in some 
small measure estimated by those who under- 
stand the law that truth is ever most warmly 
received when made attractive, and as there is 
nothing capable of giving so pure and refined 
enjoyment as Art in its higher sense, so there 
is no means so capable of conveying lessons of 
truth and goodness. No man who earnestly 
and purely loves Art ean be vicious or selfish. 
These grounds, spart from others which might 
‘be given—particularly the relations between 
those manifestations of nature which are sub- 
jects of Art, and the attributes of the Deity, 
so beautifully treated of in the seeond volume 
of Modern Painters—should be sufficient to 
‘entitle it to the consideration of every mind 
which seeks the improvement of mankind. It 
is of great importance that it should be freed 
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from both the sensuousness of Romanism,which 
jnculeates the worship of God in rather than 
through it, and the deadening influence of that 
scepticism which denies its relations to the 
Deity. It is this work to which Ruskin more 
prominently and intelligently than all others at 
this day has set his hand, and in which all sood 
men should bid him God speed ; not cavilling 
at errors in his positions they may discover, 
but endeavoring from their own intelligence to 
correct those errors or supply any imperfec- 
tions. That such errors and imperfections do 
exist is more than probable ; no work of hu- 
manity is perfect ; but it matters little whether 
his positions are received or not, so that by 
their examination there shall be induced that 
earnest thought which will lead to truth. It 
is to the credit of our country and our artists 
that Ruskin’s works have been received so 
cordially, even enthusiastically, as they have 
been; and we doubt if the appreciation of 
them be so general in England as on this side 
of the Atlantic. Many of our artists are deeply 
indebted to them, mS as candidly acknowledge 
their indebtedness. The change in Cole’s 
style during the few lust years of his life, was 
undoubtedly owing in a great measure to the 
Modern Painters. 

It was not to be expected that an author 
who wrote so earnestly, and who had so boldly 
assured the world that it was wrong, should 
receive little abuse or opposition, and he has 
found much. The harshness with which he 
has demolished the idols of taste which men 
had so long worshipped, of course aroused the 
indignation of those who prided themselves on 
that reverence. It matters not whether it be 
truth, “ what need to run so rudely athwart the 
prejudices of the public,” they say. There is 
this need, because men who sit down to reason 
with error, may pass their lives in their quiet 
teachings, and leave no impression behind them. 
In such reforms there is necessity for a fiery 
iconoclast spirit,—Cromwell-like,—burning to 
destroy root and branch the thing that they 
abhor, and who feel that there can be no tem- 
porizing with error, that 
“ They enslave their children’s children who make com- 

promise with sin.” 

The general objections to Ruskin’s works 
are two, viz. that he is dogmatic,and that he lacks 
comprehensiveness ; or in other words, that he 
is narrow-minded. The latter may be refuted 
by the fang | of all his works as readily as it 
was formed by reading one. To those who 
have read only the first volume of the Modern 
Painters, such an objection may seem valid, for 
the simple reason that that was not intended to 
be comprehensive. Its object was to measure 
truth in particular—in detail wherever it might 
be found ; to talk of rocks and trees and clouds, 
not of pictures ; “to match colors, and not to 
talk sentiment.” There was no opportunit 
for breadth. Truth is not relative, nor can it 
be made more or less true by comparison. If 
it be not by itself and for itself true, it is only 
fit, like the unfruitful fig-tree, to be cut down 
and cast into the fire. 

With regard to the first objection, there are 
more grounds for its consideration, for there 
is a semblance of its truth. The remarka- 
ble quality in Ruskin’s mind is its powerful 
intuitive grasp of subtle principles—the highest 
faculty humanity can attain to—infinitely supe- 
rior to the reasoning powers, because it seizes 
ut once the truth which they attain to through 
slow processes; it cuts through the meshes of 
sophistry and the plate-armor of prejudice with 


the same keen unerringly reaching the 
heart of the subject; it is the true poetic in- 
spiration—the faculty to which the world is 





indebted for its greatest discoveries. 
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It is this 
in these works that seems dogmatic; it dis- 
penses with all argument, because to the 
author it is superfluous, and to the reader 
useless. Argument never convinces men 
against their will, and to one desirous of re- 
ceiving truth, its simple statement is sufficient. 
Argument may confirm, it cannot establish 
moral or intellectual truths. Ample proof of 
this may be found in the insufficiency of all 
the religious and political discussions since the 
time of Christ, Those who love the truths 
that Ruskin states, will not ask for further 
proof than he gives; while those who do not, 
would hide with their own sophistry the best 
arguments ever framed, and he may well be 
dogmatic if so be that he be true; but if not, 
his dogmatism is of no avail, it will injure no- 


we 

o long a prelude to the noticing the 
Stones of Venice may well be excused, in 
view of the intimate relations which exist be- 
tween all the works of its author. The work 
is elementary ; simple and minute, addressed 





in the true spirit of the reformer to all; as 
well the man untaught in the first principles | 
of architecture as the architect. His reasons 

for this, as if reasons were needed, are given 
in the preface :—* Every man has at some time | 
of his life personal interest in Architecture. 

He has influence on the design of some public 

building ; or he has to buy, or build, or alter his 

own house. It signifies less whether the know- 

ledge of other arts be general or not; men 

may live without buying pictures or statues ; 

but in architecture all must in some way com- 

mit themselves; they must do mischief and 

waste their money, if they do not know how 

to turn it to an aczount.” Woven through its 

practical detail are the rich threads of poetry ; 
gems of thought, in which his other works 
abound. The opening must strike every oue 

as of exceeding beauty :— 


“ Since the first dominion of men was asserted 
over the ocean, three thrones, of mark beyond all 
others, have been set upon its sands: the thrones 
of Tyre, Venice, and England. Of the First of 
these great powers only the memory remains ; of 
the Second, the ruin; the Third, which inherits 
their greatness, if it forget their example, may be 
led through prouder eminence to less pitied 
destruction. 

« The exaltation, the sin, and the punishment of 
Tyre have been recorded for us, in perhaps the 
most touching words ever uttered by the Prophets 
of Israel against the cities of the stranger. But 
we read them as a lovely song, and close our ears 
to the sternness of their warning: for the very 
depth of the Fall of Tyre bas blinded us to its 











reality, and we forget, as we watch the bleaching 
of the rocks between the sunshine and the sea, | 
that they were once ‘as in Eden, the garden of | 
God,’ 

“ Her successor, like her in perfection of beauty, | 
though less in endurance of dominion, is still left | 
for our beholding in the final period of her decline: | 
a ghost upon the sands of the sea, so weak—so 
quiet—so bereft of all but her loveliness, that we | 
might well doubt, as we watched her faint reflection | 
in the mirage of the lagoon, which was the City, | 
and which the Shadow. 

“I would endeavor to trace the lines of this | 
image before it be for ever lost, and to record, as | 
far as I may, the warning which seems to me to | 
be uttered by every one of the fast-gaining waves 
that beat, like passing bells, against the Stoves oF | 
Venice.” 

What is the cause of the exceeding in-| 
terest all men take in Venice, few men! 
could clearly say. It cannot be its mag-' 
nificence alone—that may dazzle—it cannot, 
win to love, it could not create the charm of | 





romance and poetry that illuminates sun-like 
our thoughts of Venice. Whatever it is, 
anything that lights the obscurity of her past 
must have some interest to those who know 
her present state. Whether England profits 
by the voice of warning that calls from Venice’s 
mouldering glories, the future will tell. Tyre 
heeded not the voice of the prophet, and we 
may well suppose that some of the wise and 
good of Venice uttered those warnings which 
are ever disregarded; and can we suppose 
England will be wiser? Will America, for 
to us too is this warning given, profit more ? 
Apart from the correctness of the causes as- 
signed for the decline of Venice, there is much 
that is exceedingly interesting in the brief 
sketch of her history to the political eeono- 
mist; and to the Christian there will be a 
double import in it, nor will he doubt that in 
the following passage lies the secret :— 


«“ Throughout her career, the victories of Venice, 
and, at many periods of it, her safety, were pur- 
chased by individual heroism; and the man who 
exalted or saved her was sometimes (oftenest) her 
king, sometimes a noble, sometimes a citizen. To 
him no matter, nor to her: the real question is, 
not so much what names they bore, or with what 
powers they were intrusted, as how they were 
trained ; how they were made masters of them- 
selves, servants of their country, patient of dis- 
tress, impatient of dishonor; and what was the 
true reason of the change from the time when she 
could find saviours among those whom she had 
cast into prison, to that when the voices of her 
own children commanded her to sign covenant 
with Death. 

“ On this collateral question I wish the reader’s 
mind to be fixed throughout all our subsequent in- 
quiries. It will give double interest to every 
detail: nor will the interest be profitless ; for the 
evidence which I shall be able to deduce from the 
arts of Venice will be both frequent and irrefraga- 
ble, that the decline of her political prosperity was 
exactly coincident with that of domestic and indi- 
vidual religion.” 


There is much interest in the question 
which weaves itself into this history of the in- 
fluence of the Catholic religion in Venice, and 
the light thrown on it may surprise many who 
have always entertained the idea that the 
Catholic religion was the great Nurse of Art. 
May not the same moral opply elsewhere than 
to the Catholic church, and does it not indicate 
that the freedom of Religion, as well from the 
exercise of the authority as the oppression, of 
the temporal power, is essential? Was not 
the establishment of the religion, as a part of 
the government, owing to the same cause as 
the decline of personal religion? Does not 
the assumption by the church, of the polit.al 
power, lead to its sure corruption and down- 
fall? It is a question of import to the people 
of.England. The proofs he adduces to sus- 
tain his position are very remarkable, and the 
state of art at the different periods, included 
in the discussion, is made to tell a significant 
story :— 


“ Receive the witness of Painting. 
“It will be remembered that I put the com- 


| mencement of the Fall of Venice as far back as 


1418. 

“ Now, John Bellini was born in 1423, and 
Titian in 1480. John Bellini, and his brother 
Gentile, two years older than he, close the line of 
the sacred painters of Venice. But the most 
solemn spirit of religious faith animates their works 
to the last. There is no religion in any work of 
Titian’s: there is not even the smallest evidence 
of religious temper or sympathies either in himself, 
or in those for whom he painted. His larger sa- 
cred subjects are merely themes for the exhibition 
of pictorial rhetoric,—composition and color. His 
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minor works are generally made subordinate to 
purposes of portraiture. The Madonna in the 
church of the Frari is a mere lay figure, intro- 
duced to form a link of connexion between the 
portraits of various members of the Pesaro family 
who surround her. 

“ Now this is not merely because John Bellini was 
a religious man and ‘Titian was not. Titian and 
Belliui are each true representatives of the school 
of painters contemporary with them ; and the dif- 
ference in their artistic feeling is a consequence, 
not so much of difference in their own natural 
characters as in their early education: Bellini 
was brought up in faith; ‘Titian in formalism. 
Between the years of their births the vital religion 
of Venice had expired.” 


The witness of Architecture is given in 
the following chapters, containing a brief but 
interesting history of the rise of the art, as 
Christian, and its chonges as it passed through 
the hands of fervent pious builders to the time 
when the great Christian world, Catholic 
hitherto, became divided by the Reformation, 
with which period he shows the corruption of 
architecture to have been coincident. Com- 
meneing at the change from the Roman into 
the different forms it assumed under different 
creative impulses, the Northern and Southern, 
he says :— 


“ The work of the Lombard was to give hardi- 
hood and system to the enervated body and en- 
feebled mind of Christendom ; that of the Arab 
was to punish idolatry, and to proclaim the spiritu- 
ality of worship. The Lombard covered every 
church which he built with the sculptured repre- 
sentations of bodily exercises—hunting and war. 
The Arab banixhed all imagination of creature 
form from his temples, and proclaimed from their 
minarets, ‘ There is no god but God.’ Opposite in 
their character and mission, alike in their magnifi- 
cence of energy, they came from the North and 
from the South, the glacier torrent and the lava 
stream: they met and contended over the wreck 
of the Roman empire ; and the very centre of the 
struggle, the point of pause of both, the dead 
water of the opposite eddies, charged with em- 
bayed fragments of the Roman wreck, is Venice. 

“The Ducal palace of Venice co#tains the 
three elements in exactly equal proportions—the 
Roman, Lombard, and Arab. It is the central 


' building of the world. 


“The reader will now begin to understand 
something of the importance of the study of the 
edifices of a city which concludes, within the 
cireuit of some seven or eight miles, the field of 
contest between the three pre-eminent architectures 
of the world :—each architecture expressing a con- 
dition of religion ; each an erroneous condition, 
yet necessary to the correction cf the others, and 
corrected by them. 

«“ The glacier stream of the Lombards, and the 
following one of the Normans, left their erratic 
blocks wherever they had flowed ; but without in- 
fluencing, I think, the Southern nations beyond the 
sphere of their own presence. But the lava 
stream of the Arab, even alter it ceased to flow, 
warmed the whole of the Northern air; and the 
history of Gothie architecture is the history of the 
refinement and spiritualization of Northern work 
under its influence. The noblest buildings of the 
world, the Pisan-Romane-que, Tuscan (Giottesque) 
Gothic, and Veronese Gothic, are those of the 
Lombard schools themselves, under its close and 
direct influence ; the various Gothics of the North 
are the original forms of the architecture which the 
Lombards brought into Italy, changing under the 
less direct influence of the Arab.” 


There is much subtle reasoning and placing 
together of facts in fixing the period of the 
great change which took place in the early part 
of the fifteenth century, and it is interesting 
as showing the intimate relation between reli- 
gion, polities, and the arts :— 


“ This change appears first in a loss of truth 
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and vitality in existing architecture all over the 
world. (Compare ‘Seven Lamps, chap. ii.) 
All the Gothies in existence, southern or northern, 
were corrupted at once: the German and French 
lost themrelves in every epecies of extravagance ; 
the English Gothic was confined, in its insanity, by 
a ¢ttrait-waisteoat of perpendicular lines; the 
Italian effloresced on the mainland into the mean- 
ingless ornamentation of the Certosa of Pavia and 
the Cathedral of Como (a style sometimes igno- 
rantly ealled Italian Gothic), and at Venice into 
the insipid confusion of the Porta della Carta and 
wild crockets of St. Mark's. This corruption of 
all architecture, especially ecclesiastical, corre- 
sponded with, and marked the state of religion 
over all Europe,—the peculiar degradation of the 
Romanist superstition, and of publie morality in 
consequence, which brought about the Reforma- 
tion. 

“ Against the corrupted papacy arose two great 
divisions of adversaries, Protestants in Germany 
and England, Rationalists in France and Italy ; the 
one requiring the purification of religion, the other 
its destruction. ‘The Protestant kept the religion, 
but cast aside the heresies of Rome, and with them 
her arts, by which last rejection he injured his own 
character, cramped his intellect in refusing to it one 
of its noblest exercises, and materially diminished 
his influence. It may be a serious question how 
far the Pausing of the Reformation lias been a con- 
sequence of this error. 

“The Rationalist kept the arts and cast aside 
the religion. ‘This rationalistic art is the art com- 
monly called Renaissance, marked by a return to 
pagan systems, not to adopt them and hallow them 
for Christianity, but to rank itself under them as an 
imitator and pupil. In Painting it is headed by 
Giulio Romano and Nicolo Poussin ; in Architee- 
ture, by Sansovino and Palladio.” 


The reader must follow with interest the re- 
marks on the Renaissance, though they wil! 
find many bitter opponents in those who have 
admired all their lives the “ pestilent Renais- 
sance,” and have looked with reverence to the 
= masters of it, Michael Angelo, Sansovino, 

nigo Jones, and Wren, and have forgotten 
that there is something besides grandeur of 
conception wanting to good architecture. 
They will find it difficult to so rid their minds 
of their prejudices as to follow the author 
with unbiassed judgment; but unless they du 
so they cannot of course fairly appreciate all 
that he says; but it is well worth the endeavor 
to do so. If he is wrong they will return 
with strengthened attachment to their first 
love,—if right, they will surely rejoice to find 
the truth, though it convince them of former 
error. 

Another stone from the Quarry, which will 
show the true nature of the materiel—the 
object of the essay, and we will a on to the 
building, and though we cannot build. we may 
learn to appreciate that which others have built 
and will build. 


“ And if I shall succeed, as I hope, in making 
the Stones of Venice touchstones, and detecting, 
by the mouldering-of her marble, poison more 
subtle than ever was betrayed by the rending of 
her crystal ; and if’ thas I am enabled to show the 
baseness of the schools of architecture and nearly 
every other art, which have for three centuries 
been predominant in Europe, I believe the result of 
the inquiry may be eervieeable for proof of a more 
vital truth than any at which I have hitherto 
hinted. For observe: I eaid the Protestant had 
despised the arts, and the Rationalist corrupted 
them. But what has the Romahist done mean- 
while? He boasts that it was the papacy which 
raised the arts; why could it not support them 
when it was left to its Own strength? How came 
it to yield to the Classicaliem which was based on 
infidelity, and to oppose no bartier to innovations, 
which have reduced the once faithfully conceived 
imagery of its worehip to stage decoration? Shal! 





we not rather find that Romanism, instead of be. 


tellectual palsy, which has not only incapacitated 
her from any further use of the arts which once 
were her ministers, but has made her worship the 
shame of its own shrines, and her worshippers 
their destroyers. Come, then, if truths such as 
these are worth our thoughts; come, and let us 
know, before we enter the streets of the Sea city, 
whether we are indeed to submit ourselves to their 
undistinguished enchantment and to Jook at the last 
changes which were wrought on the lifted forms 
of her palaces as we should on the capricious 
towering of the clouds in the sunset ere they sank 
into the deep of night ; or whether rather we shal! 
not behold in the brightness of their accumulated 
marble pages on which the eentence of her luxury 
was to be written until the waves should efface it 
as they fulfilled, ‘God has numbered thy kingdom 
and finished it’ ” 





REICHENBACH'S MAGNETISM.* 


In Baron Von Reichenbach’s book we have 
some anomalies in physics, equally new to 
most of us terrestrials as the ghostly intelligence 
brought us by that spiritual special messenger, 
Andrew Jackson Davis, or transmitted by the 
“ celestial telegraph” of that ghost of a Morse, 
Alphonse Cahaquet. Baron Von Reichenbach, 
contrary to what was ever known before, 
and what may possibly not be believed by 
the sceptic even now, tells us that magnets, 
crystals, human hands, all solid and fluid 
substances, without exception, the sun, moon, 
and stars, and in fact the entire universe, pro- 
duce certain effects different from those here- 
tofore recognised, which are called sensations 
of coolness and tepid heat, equivalent to 
pleasure and inconvenience, upon certain per- 
sons. That all these give out in the dark 
under cerfain circumstances a certain luwi- 
nousness described variously as blue lights, 
sparkling brushes, prismatic flames, and verdant 
fire, observable only to cerfain eyes, except in 
the case of the great earth itself, which gives out 
its luminousness in a manner at certain times 
visible to all,in the familiar phenomenon of the 
aurora borealis. The cause of these certain 
effects, which reign universally, is not terres- 
trial magnetism, is not electricity, though it has 
some cognate qualities to both, is very like 
mesmerism, and is simply, according to the 
Baron, Od. When derived from crystals, it 
is ch ey from pownke rns cory nit 

, and so on, m iod, 
Sor tribod, and from the Seal world 
generally pantod. All are derivatives from the 


same patronymic, and belong equally to the 


great family of Od. There isa -+- od and a — 
od, a positive and negative od, as in magnetism 
and electricity. All bodies are either od nega- 
tive or od positive, and manifest their od pro- 
rties by differences of od light and dif- 
erences of + ane of i, oh a: 
a ble or disagreeable. e right side 0 
the human body is negatively od, and the left 
sitively od. “When I gave,” says the 
ron, “the very sensitive Miss Maix my right 
hand, and placed it in her left, she felt it in the 
same manner as when I placed upright on her 
orn. ay rn 
Soho Achburaer, M'D. 9. 8 Redeld 
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little oe en rod or selenite, four 
pow id , both with the northward pole. 


But when I gave her my left hand she found 
it very much more agreeable. If I laid my 
right hand in her left and at the same time my 
left in her right, as is usual when one extends 
both hands at once to a friend, she said it 
seemed to her to run as in the ‘ring game’ 
(the name iven in Vienna to tilting) up the 
right arm, through the heart and shoulders, 
down the left arm again, and through me till 
it reached her again, and thus incessantly 
round in a circle very painful to her, and 
making her giddy. When I now crossed my 
hands, so that my right was in her right, and 
my left in her left, she could not bear it, and 
said that it produced such a painful sensation 
of a strange kind of contest and strife in her 
arms and through the heart, a sort of wave up 
the arms and down again, that it was alto- 
gether irsupportable. And after she had 
snatched her hands from mine, she so decided- 
ly refused to give them a second time that I 


was obliged to give up the critical repetition | 
which I always made in all other experiments.” | 


This experiment establishes in the mind of 
the Baron the existence of od in the human 
body, governed by the same law of polarity 
as magnetism and electricity. 

The “ unknown something,” which term the 
Baron uses frequently as a synonymn for 
“od,” is manifested by, though distinct from, 
terrestrial magnetism ; and in such strength that 
certain persons can only sustain it in a certain 
direction, namely, when placed with the head 
to the north and the feet to the south, and that 
every other direction is painful ; in many cases 
that from west to east is positively dangerous. 
Some practical deductions are drawn from 
this fact, in regard to the treatment of the 
sick and the preservation of the healthy. No 
bedroom should be deemed complete without 
a binnacle, nor a chambermaid taken without 
a recommendation from her last place that she 
is not only sober, honest, and industrious, but 
can “box the compass.” We are warned, too, 
against popery and the vertigo, by another od 
fact, that “Catholic churches are built from 
west to east, so that the congregation before 
the altar are in the west-east position; there- 
fore in that direction which is most insupport- 
able to the sensitive. In this situation, there- 
fore, they all often fainted, and were obliged 
to be carried out of the church.” 


These statements of Reichenbach can be 
verified by all the curious in the od properties 
of nature, provided they are sufficiently fortu- 
nate in finding certain per-ons, not very well 
defined, but, according to the Baron, by no 
means rare, Who are sensible to the influence 
of od. The Baron’s first experiments were 
with five girls, affected more or Jess with those 
diseases that are indefinitely and not very intel- 
ligibly ealled nervous ; subsequently the Baron 
found sixty sensitive persons, among whom 
there were those that were perfectly healthy 
and strong, on whom his experiments were 
verified. All that is necessary for the success 
of these experiments is in the first place to 
follow Mrs. Glass’s philosophic mode of 
procedure, eatech your sensilive person, then 
move a magnet or a crystal near his bod 
up and down, and he will feel od sen- 
sations ; then take the sensitive person into a 
pertertly dark place, and hold up a magnet or 
a bar of iron, or a crystal or a human hand, 
and he will see od lights. We have never felt 
the od sensations nor seen the od lights, nor 
indeed has Baron Von Reichenbach, but he 
tells us of some sixty-five people who declared 
that they had both seen and felt od. The subject 
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perenne 
is commended in aspirit of philosophical inquiry termed here). The work is particularly ac- 
to all the curious. ceptable to our American bankers, because it 

re is a passion for such literature as is furnishes fully and eopiously (not redun- 
represented by such books as Andrew Jackson dantly) accurate details-respecting the banking 
Davis’s Revelations and Cahaquet’s “ Celestial | ame. of England, Ireland, Scotland, and: 
Telegraph,” and Reichenbach’s Dynamics, | France ; with discriminating remarks as to the 
with their pretended spiritual and physical re- | peculiar phases of each. Mr Gilbart, as pro- 





_velations ; and there are no books, we have rea- Jector and general manager of the first joint 


son to believe, more profitable to their authors stock bank in London (the London and West- 
and publishers, and so little so, we will venture | minster Bank), has had abundant means to 
to say, to their readers. How is it that such | observe the operation of the joint stoek sys- 
literature is popular? Simply, we believe,| tem. He therefore enters upon this subject 
because the half-educated people that read | with experience in hand, and gives us critical 
such books, think they thus get at profound |and historical sketches of the several new 
truths without the labor of investigation. | institutions formed since in that great metro- 
Stupidity and vanity feed and bloat together | polis upon the same theory. Mr. Gilbart 
on such gaseous emanations. Ignorance puts | states that in thirty-eight years he “has not 
on the semblance of knowledge, and self-con- | had one unsuccessful year.” 

ceit plumes a waxen wing that hums noisily | His observations upon the construction, 
in the dark ; but the former shows its aca baliam, &e., of the Bank of England, the 


| ness, and the latter flutters to death in the light | English country banks, the Irish and Scoteh 


of true wisdom. | banks, will enable the reader to compare their 
The practical effect of such reading iscertainly | systems with ours, and form just conclusiens 
the depreciation of useful knowledge, It di- | thereon. 
verts the minds of men from the study of their, Besides these Weal topies, Mr. Gilbart dis- 
relations to society and to the external world,| cusses those of a general nature, and his 
and from the duties such relations teach, It| observations apply as well to the United 
drives men’s thoughts too much upon them-| States as to Europe, viz. the nature and 
selves, which engenders a morbid self-con-| utility of banking; general administration of 
sciousness, the certain effects of which are an | banks; surplus funds; seasons of pressure ; 
exaggerated estimate of self-importance, a per- | bank book-keeping, calculations, and docu- 
verted sense of duty to the world, wild fana-| ments. His remarks on the promotion and 
ticism, and not seldom insanity. Active com- | training of clerks; index reading; moral and 
munion with the external world, and not an | religious duties, &c., are as appropriate for the 
unlicensed self-analysis and straining after | merchant and his clerk, as for the banker him- 
spiritual knowledge, is the purpose of life, and | self. 
in it are involved the happiness and progress; To merchants and bankers, and also to law- 
of mankind, | yers engaged in business in our large cities, it 
—— |is a very valuable and instructive work, com 
BANKING MADE POPULAR.* | bining a great deal of information with a large 
Tue increase of banks and the business of | amount of valuable statistical and financial 
banking has produced a number of practical matter difficult to be found in convenient or 
and highly useful works on Finance, adapted | accessible form for referenee, It is particu- 
not ouly to the wants and iuterest of bankers larly full in its account of the Bank of Eng- 
and persons employed in kindred pursuits, but | land and the other fiscal institutions of Great 
also highly instructive to that class of our | Britain. 
commercial community who read books as | Mr. Gilbart instructs us as to the origin of 
well as make money. — the familiar terms bank and bankrupt—*bank,” 
The subject of these publications is one not | he says, is derived from banco, the Italian 
generally regarded as atfording much scope for | word for beneh, as the Lombard Jews in Italy 
popular treatment. Banks and banking are, | kept benches in the warket-place where they 
to the uninitiated, amongst the most perplexing | exchanged money and bills. When a banker 
mysteries of commerce. With bank bills and failed, his bench was broken by the populace, 
cheeks we are all of us tolerably familiar; but | and from this circumstance we have our term 
there are very few who penetrate into the | ankrupl! It is a pity that some equally sum- 
arcana of banking as a science, or have much | ary method of dispensing justice to insolvent 
idea of the practical machinery of that exten- corporations is not in vogue in these days, 
sive and complicated system which it builds up| The term “ check ” he gives the following 
in an active commercial community. The | account of: 





present treatise professes to treat of banking 
in its practical working, and to be a plain ex- 
position of its nature and utility, the proper 


their details, and also to give a complete view 
of the principal systems of banking now in 
operation. 

Mr, Gilbart’s treatise is just the work that is 


banks, and. merchants. It has already gone 
through five editions in England, and has 
now had a thorough revision by the writer, 
who has been thirty-eight years engaged in 
banking, and who has been twenty-four years 
a bank manager (or president, as it would be 





* A Practical Treatise on Banking, by James William 
Giltart, F. R, 8, General Manager of the London and 
Westminster Bank, First American from the 5th London 
Edition. New York: Geo, P. Patnam, 1851, 

2. The Banker's Almanac, for 185). 

3. The Banker’s Commonplace Book, containing a trea- 
tise on Punking, by A. B. Johnson, President of the 

ca, a 





Ontario Bank, Ut nd other Articles. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Uo. New York: Geo, P. Putnam. 


administration of banking institutions in all | 


wanted by our practical men, directors of | 





“Should we write check or cheque? The word 
is derived from the French echees, chess. The 
chequers placed at the doors of public houses 
are imtended to represent chess-boards, and origin- 
ally denoted that the game of chess was played in 
those houses. Similar tables were employed in 
reckoning money, and hence came the expression 
‘to check an account, and the Government where 
the public accounts were kept, was called the Ex- 
chequer. It probably obtained this name from the 
French Echequier, a chess-board, though Black- 
stone states that this court was called the Exche- 
quer from the chequered cloth which covered the 
tables. Of the two forms of writing the word, check 
and cheque, the )atter seems preferable, as it is free 
from ambiguity, and is analogous to Exchequer, 
the public treasury. It is also used by the bank of 
England.” 


Mr. Gilbart pret a great deal of good advice 
to bankers and persons engaged in kindred 
pursuits in large cities, which, though simple 
and homely, is well worth noticing and follow- 
ing—how a banker may economize his time 
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STUART'S ECCLESIASTES.* 


3 5 


empty pursuit of knowledge ; is future retri-| 

. | ; bution taught in Coheleth fi e. Ecclesiastes] ¢ | 
which the gratitude and respect of American! why does Coheleth say no more about a 
scholars must ever be his due, lies in the zeal future state? diseursiveness of Coheleth in 


ae eS 


eae 
at % 


and ability he has exhibited for a long series | 


of years in bringing to the notice of the Eng- 
lish-reading public the works of many of the | 
soundest philologists and most enlightened | 
and unprejudiced theologians of Germany ; for | 
to his exertions it is in a good degree owing | 
that the names of Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, | 
Ewald, De Wette, Hupfeld, Rédiger, Knobel, | 
Hitzig, and others, are now familiar as house- | 
hold words to the present race of biblical | 
students in this country and to some extent in 

England. Prof. Stuart’s good sense early led | 
him to appreciate the value of the writings of 
these eminent men; and not content with en- 

Joying the benefits of the study of them him- 

self, he has been untiring in his efforts to re-| 
commend them by speech and writing to the | 
notice of others. Those who are aware how 

immensely the Germans are in advance of us| 
in these branches of learning, and how im-| 
portant it is for the character of the future 


laid on a broad and secure foundation, need not | 
to be told that the services of Prof. Stuart in| 
this behalf entitle him to a far higher and more | 
enduring reputation, than would be deserved | 
by the most brilliant series of productions in | 
the spirit of scholastic dilettanteism, abounding | 
in choicely turned phrases, but exhibiting a} 
complete ignorance of all that has been accom- | 
plished for a century past,—a class of writings | 
of which the English mealies already con- | 
tains too many specimens. 

Prof. Stuart candidly confesses that the | 
book which he has undertaken to expound was | 
long an enigma to him. He says that, in the 
early part of his professional career he under- 
took to lecture on Eeclesiastes; but at that 
time he could not satisfy himself or obtain 
competent aid. He therefore soon abandoned 


the attempt, telling his pupils that he could not | 


lecture on a book which he felt he did not un-, 


derstand. Lately he has resumed the study | 


after a more extensive discipline in Hebrew 
and with better helps; and has found the diffi- 
culties to vanish so as to leave little that 
seems doubtful to him behind. “When,” he 
continues, “we attain to such a state of 
feeling, it naturally Mspires a hope that we 
may do something to help or to satisfy others.” 
It may safely be affirmed that next to the 
ability to resolve difficulties stands the ability 
to perceive them. It is only a mind trained 
to aecurate habits of self-observation that can 
always clearly discern whether it does or does 
not comprehend what is submitted to it. No 


* A Commentary on Ecclesiastes. By Moses Stuart, 
lately Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, Mass. New York: G. P. Putnam, 
1851. Pp. 300. 


f th 
scholarship of this country that it should tel ‘ 





some cases ; his peculiar views of women ; re- 


marks on Coheleth’s method of argument and | 


state of feeling. 

Prof. Stuart supposes the book to have been 
written in the early part of the Persian domi- 
nation, that is, within eighty’ years after the 
first return of the Jews from exile (535 B. c.) ; 
and that consequently the introduetion of Solo- 
mon as a speaker is simply figurative. With 
De Wette he adopts Knobel’s pithy statement 
of the general design of the book, which he 
thus expresses: “ T’he design is to show the 
nothingness of human life and efforts, and to 
impart such practical instruction relative to the 
conduct of men as their present condition de- 
mands.” With all recent commentators, he 
interprets the verse (xi. 9), “Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth,” &c., in accordance 
with many other passages in Ecclesiastes, as 
recommending in earnest a proper enjoyment 
ood things of this life, and not as ironi- 
e considers with Knobel that the closing 
verse (xii. 14) clearly refers to a future judg- 
ment; but he also endeavors to show that this 
is a doctrine in harmony with the rest of the 
book, and hence that it is not necessary to re- 
gard the epilogue (xii. 9-14) as spurious on 
that account. Finally, he repeatedly expresses 
his belief that the book is inspired. 

Prof. Stuart gives a list of the recent Ger- 
man commentaries, in which by the way that of 
Herzfeld should have been included; but he 
— nothing of those in the English language. 

e have carefully examined two recent ones, 
one published in England, and the other in 
America. The former is, “The Hebrew Text 
and a Latin Version of the Book of Solomon, 
called Ecclesiastes ; with original Notes, philo- 
logical and exegetical. By Theo. Preston, 
M.A. London, 1845.” It contains also a new 
English version. The chief and perhaps only 
thing of interest in the book is the translation 
of Mendelssohn’s commentary embodied in it. 
The author’s, ideas are confined within the 
narrow circle of Rabbinical learning, and for 
aught his work exhibits of critical value it 
might have been written three or four centu- 
ries ago. The other is a production of a very 
different stamp, and is contained in a volume 
entitled, “ A New Translation of the Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles ; with Introduc- 
tions and Notes, chiefly explanatory. By Geo. 
R. Noyes, D.D. Boston, 1846.” The new 
translations contained in both these works 
offend against good taste by their de- 
parture from the simple nervous Saxon nt be 
of the Authorized Version, which is admirably 


suited to express the sentiments of a rude, 


energetic people, like the ancient Hebrews; and 








CICERO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE sovr.* 


Witx all deference to Mr. Chase, we must sti! 
be permitted to doubt whether Cicero “ felt , 
strong persuasion of the probability of a future 
state, which almost amounted to belief.” De. 
serving as the great orator is of our admiratioy 
on many accounts, faith was not cne of his 
strong points, as the general tone of his letters 
conclusively shows, even when every allow. 
ance is made for the terrible times in which 
they were written. The same scepticism of 
the future which made him continually tremble 
for the issue of human affairs, impeded his spe- 
culations about things divine. It would be 
unfair, indeed, to judge of a heathen’s faith by 
the standard of a Christian, but we are sure 
that Plato would not have admitted, even for 
argument’s sake, on eee that the sou! 
prishes with the body, as Cicero does in this 
first book of the Tusculan disputes. 
But the Latin of these Disputations is so 

beautiful that we are glad of any excuse for 
bringing them before the publie. We could 
have wished that the fifth book, which is even 
more elegant in its language than the first, had 
been included in this collection, but that would 
have interfered with the editor’s purpose to 
present only Cicero’s opinions on a particular 
subject-—a purpose which does not command 
our unmitigated approval. The practice of 
picking out separate works of an ancient av- 
thor, to prove that he did or did not hold sowe 
ping doctrine of modern theology, is un- 
‘air to the author, unsafe to the student, and 
liable to great abuse. You may, for instance, 

ick a book from one of Plato’s longer dis- 
ogues, publish it isoterically, and with very 
little coaxing in the comment, make him out to 
be a very good High Churchman of the present 
day ; you may take another book, in the same 
way, and prove him to be an impracticable 
mystic or a base sensualist. 

Mr. Chase’s notes are sufficiently copious, 

and so far as we have had time to look at them, 
appear to be good. 


MR. BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


THE new issues of these popular series follow 
one another with commendable punctuality 
from the American importers, Messrs. Bangs, 
Brother & Co., in Park Row. They are 4 
permanent example to the trade, of the value 


* The Tusculan Disputations, Book |,—The Dream of 
Scipio, and Extracts from the Dialogues on Old Age and 
Friendship. With English Notes. By Thomas Chase, 
Tutor in Harvard College, Cambridge. Joho Bartlett. 


1851. 
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and success of capital expended upon produc- | 
tions of classic interest or —, a 
e t poets, prose writers, the philoso- 
eH ere divines, the historians, memoir | 
writers, the antiquarians, may be produced with | 
undiminished success; for, as they rest upon | 
time for their influence, they have Time still | 
to work with them, while the prosperity of the | 
lighter productions of the hour rests with the 
moment: if they are not successful at once, 
they are not successful at all. Mr. Bohn has 
ublished more than a hundred volumes of the 
t modern and ancient classic authors, at 
riees which (to say nothing of his valuable 
additions) have brought down guineas, in many 
instances, to shillings. Books of learning and 
antiquities have been carried by him from the 
recesses of costly and exclusive libraries to 
every man’s fireside, who cares to possess 
them. We allude particularly to his reprints 
of the Medieval Chroniclers, his Schiller, 
Goethe, Machiavelli, &e. The latest of these 
publications ineludes the second volume of 
Vasari’s “ Painters, Sculptors, and Architects,” 
which we have previously commented upon (L. 
World, No. 191); a choice illustrated edition 
of White’s Natural History of Selborne, with 
the double annotations of Sir William Jardine, 
and now Edward Jesse, the model work and 
companion for the student of nature, a copy of 
which, for its insight into the populous life of 
the woods and fields, should be found in every 





rural residenee in the country. Its local Eng- | 
lish interest teaches the secret of new local in- | 


terest in any place. The forty engravings, 
chiefly of birds, are excellent. 

The Classical Library in which Mr. Bohn is 
engaged contains literal prose translations of 
the eo poets, already including the three 
Greek Dramatists, Horace, Virgil, to which 








is now added a complete version of Homer, 
the Iliad, Odyssey, the Hymns, &c. A prose 
version of Homer will never thrust aside Pope, 
Cowper, Chapman, or the rest whose numbers, 
if not always strictly Homer’s, will charm the 
popular ear; but, even to that large class un- 
acquainted with the originals, who read these 
poems, a much nearer approach to the author's 
realities will be gained by consulting a literal 
prose translation, The imagination which 

ssesses any natural vigor will be more 
vealthily excited by the latter. Mr. Bohn has 
made his Homer, too, valuable to other than 
merely English readers. It is a new work, 
with competent editorial supervision, critical 
notes for scholars, and thorough completeness. 
A new translation of Cesar by a scholar of 
Trinity college in conjunction with Mr. Bohn’s 
eldest son, is the most complete yet issued, 
containing, besides the books considered au- 
thentie, those attributed to Hirtius and others, 
including the eighth book of the Gallic War, 
and the Alexandrian, African, and Spanish 
wars. In addition to these, the Fragments, 
consisting of quotations from various ancient 
authors relating to Cwsar, are now for the 
first time given in English. 





The Two Admirals, a tale by the author of the 
Pit. Putnam.—A new volume of the library 
edition of Mr. Cooper’s nautical tales, which first 
appeared some ten years since. In the preface, 
which contains a reflection or two on the nautical 
pcrtion of Southey’s Life of Nelson, the author in- 
timates that the manq@uvring at the Battle of the 
Nile comes up suggestively in some of his pietnres. 
The story, of the middie of the last century, is a 
tale of mixed politics and friendship—the charae- 
ters are English—developing themselves in the 
crisis of an action with the French. The land 
scenes are on the coast of Devonshire, with the 
requisite involutions of family history. 
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The Complete Works of Martin F. Tupper, | Lord’s Day. He hath a watch in his heart, though 
D.C.L., F.R.S. In 4 vols. Vol. I.—The Crock no bells in a steeple, to proclaim that day by ring- 
of Gold, the Twins, and Heart. Phila.: E. H.| ing to prayers. He daily sees and duly considers 
Butler & Co.—An authorized edition, dedicated by God’s wonders in the deep.” 
the author to the American people, which appears! Ship and Shore, in Madeira, Lisbon, and the 
with suitable elegance of type and paper for the | Mediterranean. By Rev. WalterColton. Barnes 
presentation. A novel and dashing “ Publisher's! & Co—The publishers are now issuing the vo- 
Preface” tells us how Mr. Tupper’s books are | Jumes of travels of the late Chaplain of the Navy, 
written, “ All who have had the good fortune,” | in an elegant uniform series. In point of time this 
it is remarked, “to meet Mr. Tupper during his| was the author’s first production. It is now 
visit here, have been struck with his characteristic | revised and annotated by the Rev. H. T. Cheever. 
impulsiveness. In accordance with this feature of | The work was well received on its first publication, 
his mind, nearly all of his most successful perfor- | and is likely for awhile to maintain its popularity, 
mances have been occasioned by something alto- | by a lively observation, a certain vein of sentiment, 
gether incidental and unpremeditated—the result | and fund of animal spirits which characterize all 
of an impulse accidentally, shall we not say pro- | Mr. Colton’s books. 
videntially imparted. * * He composes only 
when some striking occurrence suggests an idea.” 
In accordance with this trait of his literary cha- 
racter, Mr. Tupper wrote The Crock of Gold, per- 
haps the best of his writings, in one week. “ By 
the advice of his wife,’ we are told, “he spent, 
however, another week in re-writing it, and then 


Elements of Instruction Concerning the Church, - 
for the Use of Young Persons. Phila.: Hooker. 
A compilation of doctrinal instruction, in the form 
of question and answer, touching the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, chiefly from the fifth edition of 
“ Theophilus Africanus,’ by Ch. Wordsworth, 
: ‘ae F zs . | D.D., Canon of Westminster, late Head Master of 
ons & the world in its finished state.” Its ori- | Harrow School. Edited and enlarged by Hugh 
a Moar ys a y ee T. me Davey Evans. The style is clear and explicit, and 
y d "h ewe agen. h + Aart ye © | there is much American matter on Church Organiza- 
Te, en Seen WO RANG SPyerel Cin tide: ce, with s carefally prepared index. 
made. One day, observing a workman, Francis oN , 
Suter, standing in one of the trenches, wet and The Science of Double-Entry Book-keeping. 
wearied with til, Mr. Tupper said to him, in a| BY ©. C. Marsh. Phila.: Hogan & Thompson. 
tone of pleasantry, “ Would you not like to dig up —A new issue, re-written and enlarged from the 
there a crock full of gold?” “If I did,” said the twentieth edition, adapted for a complete course 
man, “it would do me no good ; because merely of practice and instruction for schools and count- 
finding it might not make it mine.” “ But suppose ing-houses, with numerous examples of mercantile 
you could not only find out a treasure, but honestly calculations. 
keep it, would you not think yourself lucky ?”| The Choir and Family Psalter; being the 
“ Oh yes, sir, I suppose I should ;—but,” after a| Psalms of David: together with the Canticles of 
considerable pause, “but I am not sure, sir, after | the Morning and Evening Prayer, and occasional 
all, that that is the best thing that could happen to | offices of the Church, arranged for Chanting, to 
me. I think, on the whole, I would rather have | Which is prefixed a Selection of Chants. By Rev. 
steady work and fair wages all the season than to | J. W. Wainwright, D.D., and Rev. W. A. Muh- 
find a crock of gold!” This isthe moral and scope | Jenberg, D.D. Stanford & Swords.—The object 
of a well told story. The Proverbial Philosophy, of this work is to facilitate the practice of chant- 
it seems, originated in an essay, in verse, on mar- | ing by a series of easy melodies, selected from the 
riage, sent to his wife in the days of their court- | best ancient and modern, adapted to congrega- 
ship. “In person,” says the Preface, “ Mr. Tup-| tional use,—under the supervision of Mr. George 
per is small. He is thoroughly English in his ap- F. Bristow, the organist of St. John’s chapel of 
pearance, having that clear, florid complexion pe- this city. The score of the Psalms is printed on 
culiar to his country ; and altogether he is a good | opposite pages, to suit the antiphonal use wheu 
specimen of an English gentleman. His manners desired. The use of the chants is a subject of 
are unaffected and agreeable ; he is lively and full | growing interest, and the excellent helps and sug- 
of conversation, and is frank in his remarks upon | gestions of this liberally issued quarto will be weil 
men and things. He is much pleased with our | received. 
country and people. Though he expected to find\| Journals and Letters of the Rev. Henry Mar- 
us a great nation, he finds us greater than he an- | tyn. Edited by the Rev. S. Wilberforce. M.W. 
ticipated.” This isa genial publisher’s preface to | Dodd.—This is announced as the first American 
what must be in future the favorite edition of! edition, a duodecimo volume of nearly five hundred 











Tupper. 


Curran and his Contemporaries. By Charles | 
Phillips. Harpers.—The animated pictures of the 
wit, humor, social and political relations of the Irish 
patriots of the opening of the present century, in 
Counsellor Phillips’s first edition of this work, have 


| pages, abridged from the original edition, but with 


no alterations of the text—a history of the “ inner 
life?’ which commends itself to every devout and 
philosophic mind. 

The Female Jesuit ; or, the Spy inthe Family. 
M. W. Dodd,—There is considerable mystification 


been favorites with the older members of the present | about this book, as befits, we suppose, its subject — 
generation. The work had been for some time! which is not lessened by a story in the preface of 
out of print, and had been announced for republica- | what is put forth as a parallel example of a young 
tion by a New York house. It now appears with | Jady-who enacted various dramatic feats in this coun- 
the revisions and additions of the author himself. | try, winding up with a course of waiting in man’s 
Alongside of its full-length of Curran are hung | clothes, at Gadsby’s hotel in Washington—for the 
kiteats of Emmett, Grattan, Lord Norbury, Jonah | purpose of picking up cabinet secrets, &c., from 
Barrington, Plunket, Wolfe Tone, and a host of | the conversation of leading statesmen, to report to 
others of that brilliant era. The companion vo- | the General Order at Rome! This seems putting 
lume of Sir Jonah Barrington would be well re- it pretty strong. “ Now,” says this preface, “ it 
ceived with this, as a capital supplement of the was known whether Henry Clay was a gambler ; 
memoirs of the period. | whether Daniel Webster was a libertine ; whether 
The Autobiography and Memorials of Captain | John C. Calhoun was an honorable but credulous 
Obadiah Conger. By Rev. Henry T. Cheever.;™man. Now it was known what value was put 
Harpers.—T he subject of this memoir, which ranks | upon, Popish influence in this country, and what 
with the class of religious biographies, was for fifty | were the hopes of Papist foreigners in the United 
years a mariner and shipmaster from the port of | States.” After all, it needs no ghost to tell us 
New York. It is a history of religious experienee, | Sueh seandal. The lithograph portrait of the 
and bears the uniformity of most narratives of the | Female Jesuit, in the frontispiece, however, looks 
kind. The Captaini ntroduced his principles into the , decidedly suspicious and intriguing, 
working of his ship, and realized the capital mottu The Fruit Garden; a Treatise. By P. Barry, 
to the little book of his life from old Fuller’s Good | of the Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New 








Sea Captain,“ He is careful in obserying the| York. Charles Scribner.—A well written prefagg 



















































































traces the growth and demand for scientific fruit 
eulture—a department of the natioaal consumption 
which must, and that very rapidly, be supplied in 
a much larger degree than heretofore at home. 
The visitor to our markets noticing the small 
supply and high prices of the standard fruits, in 


their finer qualities, is prepared to appreciate the | 


suggestions of this practical volume, which is 
drawn as well from the study of the best French 
and other authorities, as actual experience. The 
treatise includes explanations and illustrations of 
the physiology of fruit trees, theory and practice 
of all operations connected with the propagation, 


The progress of the Jocomotive when it started 
was so slow that a boy was enabled to keep 
pace with it for several hundred feet. But the 
speed was soon increased, and Bladensburgh, a 
distance of, we believe, about five miles and a 





transplanting, pruning, and training of orchard and | 


garden trees ; the laying out orchards and gardens, 
&c. There are more than one hundred and fifty 
illustrations of parts of trees, training implements, 
&c , the most of which are original drawings from 
nature, by Prof. Sintzenich of Rochester. 
lconographie Encyclopedia. 
rigue—The plates of this number illustrate the 
component parts of architecture in the different or- 
ders, with numerous specimens of their highest ap- 


plication in several forms of the Moorish, the | 


Gothic, &c., and of the progressive development of 
the monumental or temple building in the earliest 
periods. The minuter portions are, as usual in this 
work, finely discriminated. From the preface to 
the first volume, now published with the text, it 
appears that Prof. Baird has given much original 
matter, and that the letter-press is not simply a 
translation from the German. Later intelligence 
and the wants of American readers have been pro- 
vided for in the scientific department. 
have been entirely re-written, special departments 
carefully revised, and important aid secured from 
various translators. 


The Art Journal for April (Virtve, 26 John 
street) has three illustrations from the Vernon 
Gallery ; a cool bit of delicate woodland by Lee, 
with a group of dogs sketched in by Edwin Land- 
seer ; a pleasant Spanish Inn Adventure of a Gal- 
lant and Ladies, by Egg, from Le Sage’s humorous 
satire, “ The Devil upon Two Sticks ;’ a ma- 
donna-like portrait by Rippingill. German art is 
represented in several fine Scriptural drawings by 
Jager ; French by a richly illustrated biography of 
Gericault, with finely executed engravings of his 
horses, and the celebrated “ Wreck of the Medusa.” 
The letter-press is especially interesting in its ar- 
cheology of Scotland aad the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod.” 








PAGE’S ELECTRO-MAGNETiC LOCOMOTIVE, 


Part XIX. Gar- | 


Portions | 


partially weakened. Two of the other cells 
subsequently met with a similar disaster. The the best paintings of the year, original wood 
Professor proceeded cautiously, fearing ob-| cuts, &e., &e., while the letter- affords a 


structions on the way, such as the coming of; review of contemporary art with much matter 
cars in the opposite direction, and cattle on the of constantly recurring value. _It is now pub. 
‘road, Seven halts were made, occupying 

e 


in | lishing a Dictionary of Terms, Biography, &c. 
| all forty minutes. But, notwithstanding these | The critical standard is high, and its articles 
hindrances and delays, the trip to and from | must promote the interests of the Institution, 
Bladensburgh was pic te ee in one minute | This is sent to each subscriber. The purchase 
less than two hours. The cells were made of | of paintings for the year has been only par. 
light earthenware, for the purpose of the ex- | tially entered on, but there are already more 
periment merely, without reference to durabi- than two’ hundred works on its walls—a 
lity. This part of the apparatus can therefore highly finished composition by Woodville, ac- 
easily be guarded against pe 9 The great counted by his friends one of his very finest 
point established was, that a locomotive on) works, “‘The Chess Players,” paintings by 
the principle of Prof. Page can be made to Durand, Mount, Hieks, Cropsey, Edmonds, 
travel nineteen miles an hour.” Rossiter, &e , &c. Early additions will soon 
be made from the National Academy. Alto. 
gether this department promises to be amply 
sustained. In addition to the works of Ari on 
exhibition belonging to the Gallery there wil! 
be found at the rooms the strongly contrasted 
group of statuary by Miiller, the “ Minstre!’s 
Curse,” of great merit in anatomy and expres. 
sion, with a select collection of copies of the 
most celebrated works of the Italian school, 
the property of Christopher Wolfe, Esq., of 
this city. 

The week’s visitors to the Anniversaries 





FINE ARTS. 

THE GALLERY OF THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
Tne business of the new year at this Instita-| 
tion has fairly commenced, and with a spirit 
which promises a result beyond even its past 
brilliant suecesses. ‘Though the City Gallery 
at its rooms has only been opened with the 
current month, the subscription from the Ist 
of January, in the interim, had reached the | 
humber OF 1671 -—more than one thousand will find the Gallery a most agreeable ani 
eyond the corresponding date of the previous | profitable place of resort. 

year. Time, inthe proceedings of such a so- 

ciety, which must close its affairs at a definite | 
period, is everything. The agents must get to | 
work early in the season; the influence of a 
certain degree of success, as a basis for the 
largest subscription, being vastly important. 


Mr. Satrter has just opened his third 
series of Cosmoramic Views at his rooms in 
Broadway. With the exception of three or 
four of the most popular views of the preced- 

















Tue honor of the first successful application |This increase may fairly be attributed to the 
of the motive principle of electro-magnetism, | sound policy of the Art-Union, in steadily in- 
to large practical purposes, clearly belongs to | creasing the return to each member. Every 
Prof. Page, of Washington. It is true that | subseriber of the last year will receive the 
Jacobi, some years ago, applied the rotary | value of three times the amount of his payment 
form of the engine to the propulsion of ajat the lowest calculation, an assertion which 


ing series, re-exhibited by request, the collec- 
tion is a new one. It embraces the same wide 
a range as those previously given. and 
is fully equal to them in interest. thro of the 
finest, and also of the more valuable, from 
being out of the ordinary range of sketching 


barge on the Neva, but it was abandoned as 
expensive and ineffeetive. Prof. Page is an 
early and enthusiastic laborer in this depart- 
ment of science, and has, with much perse- 
verance, brought his machine to this point of 
effectiveness. We believe that the main fea- 
ture of Prof. Page’s plan consists of a large 
helix, in which the battery current circulates 
and operates on a magnet, weighing some 
three hundred pounds, driving it back wards and 
forwards like the piston of a steam-engine, as 
the current is reversed. The experiment was 
tried on a large scale, and an appropriation 
made for the purpose by Congress. It will 
be seen that the helix and magnet could be 
substituted for the steam-engines of the loco- 
motive with great facility, from their striking 
resemblance in the mode of operation. We 
find the following account of the trip of the 
loeomotive in the National Intelligencer :— 
“ A gentleman who was present, and one of 
those who went in the car on its trip, furnish- 
ed to the Republic the annexed account of 
Prof. Page’s experiment on Tuesday, 29th ult. 


jany one may be convinced of by glancing at | 
the six line engravings now distributing to the’ 
members of 1850. In choice and variety of 
subjects, in interest, in the merits of the engrav- 
ings, this peculiar feature of the distribution | 
has been equalled by no similar institution. | 
The promise of these prints seemed extrava-| 
gant, but it has been kept to the letter. They 
are all now before us, the “ Anne Page, Slen- 
der, and Shallow” by Leslie, engraved by 
Burt, with rare foree and truthfulness, the 
living group of Woodville’s Inn Seene, the 
“Card Players,” Leutze’s vigorous “ Image 
Breaker,” one of his most concentrated and 
expressive works; Cole’s exquisite mid- 
summer “Dream of Arcadia,” with its rich 
shadows on velvet, and «masses of foliage, 
the subtle aerial Jandscape of Durand, 
“Dover Plains,” Edmonds’s Geoffrey Crayon 
impersonation of the schoolmaster in 
* The New Scholar.” These are the pictorial 
treasures, now transmitting to thousands of 
homes through the country, making our 








painters among the authors and their works 


‘ 


tourists, are a moonlight view of the North 
Cape, in Norway, the Ultima Thule of Ev- 
rope northwards, a magnificent square mass of 
rock projecting into the open sea, and the gla- 
cier of Folgefonden, in Norway, closely 
wedged in by rocky sities, and resembling 4 
frozen waterfall, with a beautiful greensward 


|and peaceful village at its feet. 


The Egyptian and South Austrian views 
are numerous, and fully equal to those of the 
same class which were so deservedly popular 
in the former exhibitions. That of the Interior 
of the Temple of Abusimbil is marvellous in 
its effect of light and shade. The remaining 
views are from the Holy Land, Constanti- 
nople, a flaming Vesuvius, two tempest tost 
seas,. Louvain Town Hall, and burg 
Cathedral, with every line of their beautiful 
tracery apparent in Mr. Sattler’s distinct pen- 
cilling, and two views of Athens. With these 
attractions, Mr. Sattler’s chairs are not likely 
to be in less request than heretofore. 
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FACTS AND OPINIONS 


OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
pay. 
A Lonpon t informs us the Waver- 
ley y as advertised in the Publishers’ Circu- 
lar, and bought in by the proprietors, at £13,500, 
for the copyrights and stereotypes, plates, &c., and 
£10,109 for the present stock, has just been sold 
to the Messrs. Black of Edinburgh, for the respec- 
tive sums of £16,000 and £9,500. The copy- 
rights and stock as advertised in the Publishers’ 
Cireular, of the Lardner’s Cyclopedia, have been 
bought by Messrs. Longman & Co. for £9,500. 
Messrs. Longman always managed and published 
this work on behalf of themselves and other pro- 
prietors ; it is now wholly their property ; it was 
sold to elear up the partnership accounts. At 
both these sales there was a large attendance of 
the principal Publishers and Printers, but the latter 





not so numerous as the former. 

Of the Waverley copyrights, we have the in- | 
formation in the London Atheneum that the fol- | 
lowing quantities of Sir Walter Scott’s Writings | 
and Life have been printed during the period | 
from Ist January, 1848, to 26th March, 1851, 
viz :-— | 


Circulation. | 

Waverley Novels (exclusive of the Abbots- 
Gord Edithon) «2.000. cccccecnccececsoes 4,760 sets, | 
Poetical Works..........0+.ceecereeeeeeee 4,360 
Prose Writings .... ++. se0+cccscceseevcee 850 


LAG nce coceceee co enn eataniedhonshtis chet 2,610 
Tales of a Grondfather (independently of 
those included in the complete sets of 
the Prose Works). ........-.00-e08 ceee 2.990 
Selections... + ....-ssese0s do Gh OR Ark when 2,420 


It may serve as a “Curiosity of Literature” to 
give a summary of the whole printing done of the 
Writings and Life since Ist June, 1829, when they | 
came under the management of the late proprietor, 

Mr. Cadell :-— 


Circulation. 
Waverley Novels 
Poetics! 
Prose W: ~++ 8,260 
UE S00d UBNE aa bee <000Or \c0n0 cep canacaua?s 26, i 





Tales of a Grandtuther (independently of 


those included in the complete sets of 

the Prose Works)... .. «+++ -00+ se0s+e00 22,190 | 
ORSRTNNI oo 5c c nce seven cseniccacces* cane 7,550 
As a proof of the extraordinary popularity to | 
which the “ People’s Edition” of the Writings and | 
Life has attained, I may further state that the fol- | 
lowing numbers, originally published in weekly | 
sheets, have been printed :— j 


Mamata sd ts de i055 6h ohh oobse 7,115,197 

POG Gidicidsiedidce cede cbe ots ‘ 4,955 | 

DUUOR osnnicsccnccdeencssse+cec eos 269,406 

BMP dcdieck seve sive wis ab 459,291 
Total sheets............ 8,518,849 


“ An enterprising and philanthropic gentleman | 
in this city,” says the New York correspondent of | 
the National Intelligencer, “ proposes to attempt | 
the erection of an observatory for popular use in| 
Union Square, in the centre of the upper part of | 
the city, the building to be ornamental, and to be | 
furnished with a telescope of equal magnitude with | 
that at Cambridge; and the entrance free to all on | 
the payment of some trifling sum for admittance. 
He thinks that such an arrangement would prove 
4 great means of social advantage ; it would cul- 
tivate an interest in astronomy, and, as he ex- 
presses it, if a man had a chance of seeing Saturn | 
and his rings in this accessible and convenient 
way, the disk of a dollar might look smaller to 
him. The funds can be procured without diffi- 
culty, provided the Common Couneil and the 
neighborhood around Union Square assent to the 
astronomical project.” 

Apropos to this, says the same writer, “ the last 
application of the daguerreotype is worth noticing. 
The Bostonians, always distinguished for a sireak 
of lunacy of some sort or another, have been 
startling the world with daguerreotyping the moon. 
By the assistance of the enormous lenses of the 
Cambridge telescope they have succeeded in 
getting a fair likeness of the inequalities of the 
lunar surface on the smooth plate of the daguerre- 








otyps. Similar likenesses of all the heavenly 
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bodies will probably be taken, and it is to be hoped 
that the gallery of these celestial portraits will ex- 
hibit fewer monstrosities than some of the terres- 
trial ones now open to the public.” 

A novel art material is to figure at the Exhibi- 
tion. A group of statuary by Professor Kiss, the 
sculptor, a copy of a work at Berlin, cast in 
bronzed zinc—a metal cheaper than bronze and 
said to be equally effective. A clothing firm in 
London has offered £850 for the outside end cover 
of the Exhibition catalogue as an adveitisement 
page. The offer was refused, the charge, it is 
said, being £1000. It has been stated in a French 
paper that “ 12,000 sparrows had been caught in 
the Exhibition building in one day, and that the 
water was oozing through the roof to such an ex- 
tent that the workmen were obliged to work in 
small boats.” 

“ We have no hesitation in saying,” says the 
London Examiner, in a highly appreciative notice 
of Mr. Bigelow’s “ Jamaica in 1850,” that “ the 
natural commercial capital of Jamaica is New 
York, and not London, or Liverpool, or Glasgow, 
or Bristol. The voyage from New York is per- 
formed just now in six days, and already there are 
four first-class American steamships on the beat. 
The voyage from England is nearly three times 
the length of that from New York, and there are 
but two steamers plying. Even now Jamaica re- 
ceives from New York nearly its whole supply of 
corn, and can get it nowhere else so cheap or so 


‘good. For everything that Jamaica could pro- 
| duce under the most favorable circumstances for 
| its industry—coffee, cocoa, sugar, rum, molasses— 


New York is its best market. All the ripe fruits 
of Jamaica, its mangoes, its shaddocks, its 
cherimoyas, as good as when plucked from the 
trees, can be sold in six days, and in the Christmas 
holidays, to the 400,000 wealthy consumers of 
New York. A market for them nowhere else ex- 
ists equally advantageous ” 

Extensive repairs have been made in the grand 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, on the old island, 
which in early times formed Paris entire. ‘“‘ This ve- 
nerable structure, which dates from 1000, has been 
recently cleansed, and it bids fair to be resplendent 
with beauty. All that is wanting is the faith 
which inspired its architecture and filled its vast 
aisles, ‘To rub that up to brightness is a hopeless 
task. The sacristy has just been decorated with 
illuminated windows, representing all its bishops 
from the time of Charlemagne to M. Affre, who 
perished in June, 1848.” 

Mr. George H. Calvert, in some thoughts on the 
irresponsible royal and sacerdotal supremacies of 
Europe, in the Tribune, reaches the following 
conclusions :—* That a man should never give 
permanent or irresponsible power over himself to 
any other man. That as men are wisely wary of 
trusting their purses or their persons to others’ 
keeping, much more should they refuse to trust their 
souls. That todo so is to abdicate one’s man- 
hood. That Nature designs the mind to be de- 
veloped, not moulded. That irresponsible rulers, 
priestly or princely, must in the main be knaves ; 
for irresponsibility indurates the conscience. ‘That 
force is the law of evil; that is, no law, but like 
all evil a breach of law.” 

The statue of Calhoun, by Powers, constitutes a 
prominent object of interest to the visitor in Charles- 
ton. It occupies a very unfortunate position in a 
cheerless apartment of the City Hall. It would be 
unfair to form an opinion of it as a work of art, 
adds the Message Bird, while it stands in so bad a 
light, to say nothing of its discoloration by the salt 
water and its mutilation in the loss of the right 
arm. ‘The figure, however, is very noble, and the 
likeness well nigh perfect. 

The London Times mentions a thing, hoping it 
is not true for the honor of English hospitality, 
that the members of the United Service Club have 
refused to extend to the U.S. Navy Officers of the 
St. Lawrence, the usual civility given to foreign 
officers of having the run of the Club during their 
stay. The reason assigned for this is that the 
officers of the St. Lawrence have been engaged in 





Ata late Custom House Sale of unclaimed 
Bonded Goods, says the Courier and Enq _, thirty- 
two large packages were set up, by the auctioneer, 
in one lot, “ supposed,” as he said,‘ to contain a 
lighthouse.” This being the only intimation bid- 
ders had of the contents, offers were dull, and the 
lot was knocked down at five hundred dollars, to a 
German of the name of Stephen Lutz, who. being 
in the china and glass business, was probably led 
to make the highest offer, by the prospect of ob- 
taining material of certain and immediate value. 
The largest of the above packages was found to 
present a surface seven feet square, and the small- 
est of five feet square, with a depth for the former 
of four feet, and for the latter of three. It appears 
that none of the packages had as yet been opened ; 
and, subsequently apprehensive of the value of his 
purchase, the purchaser took in four other part- 
ners, also Germans, “ for better or worse.” On 
opening the largest package, a large wheel of cop- 
per was found, adorned with curious devices, and 
evidently fitted for complicated machinery. Other 
cases were found to contain the Jooked-for lenses 
and immediate apparatus of lantern. The search- 
ers, at an early stage of the examination, having 
satisfied themselves that the supposed light-house 
was an actual verity, and by inquiry as to the loca- 
tion of the lot during the past twelve months and 
the mode of sale, that they had all its parts com- 
plete, discontinued operations, and from that time 
to this, have received from the few acquainted with 
their bargain various offers, the highest of which 
reaches $7,000. On this they for some time 
wavered, but finally declined. Two conjectures 
have been hazarded as to this work of art, which 
all the pieces yet come to light serve to show is 
of great beauty and value. ‘There are, indeed, 
evident marks of its having been forwarded to 
this country by the French Government, and that 
it was intended for the American Government, and 
the two conjectures have hardly more than room 
enough to play upon the terms upon which it 
was transmitted, whether by purchase of our own, 
or grant from the French government. The 
parties who hold the property are inclined, we 
believe, to wait the issue, previously to transfer- 
ring it, at any price, to other hands. The lot was 
originally consigned to a naval officer, whose 
death accounts for its having been unclaimed. It 
is possible that the light-house acquired in so ex- 
traordinary a manner may prove to be of the value 
of $30,000. Further of the stray light-house, says 
a subsequent number of the Cowrier :-—< We have 
inspected so much of the light-house, recently pur- 
chased, as has been opened, and find it to be a 
Fresnel light of the first order. It derives its 
name, with others of its class, from Fresnel, a eiti- 
zen of Paris, in the reign of Louis X[V., under 
whom one was set up at the port of Cordonan, at 
the entrance of the river Garonne, which still con- 
tinues to be considered the finest in the world. In 
1834 the Fresnel light was introduced by Sir 
David Brewster, to the attention of the Commis- 
sioners of Northern Light-houses, by whom, after 
some discussion, it was adopted. Two of the 
Fresnel lights are stationed on the Highlands, at 
the entrance of our port, and are assuredly the best 
in use. We are pleased to find that Congress, in 
its instructions to the Secretary of the Navy, at the 
close of the last session, in respect to the introduc- 
tion of the Fresnel light, recognised, as a principle 
in the choice of lights, not only scientifie and pecu- 
niary interests, but the life and property involved. 
On consulting an original communication of Sir 
David Brewster’s, in reference to repairs, renewals, 
room required and time and trouble demanded, as 
well as of intensity of light, we find the preference, 
even on an economical score, yielded to this system 
of illumination. The diameter of the east iron 
plate, intended to support the whole apparatus, we 
found to be six feet and a half; the length of shaft 
ten feet, and diameter ten inches. The lenses, 
which are of three classes, and in sections—two 
feet and a half in height, by three feet in width— 
are extremely massive, and are of the concentric 
hollow parabolic form. The height of the lights 





is seven feet. The apparatus is so constructed, as 
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to render the lights fixed, revolving, or flashing. 
This is the particular kind of lenticular light- 
house, the longest period of the appearance of 
whose light presents a flash more or less brilliant, 
which, after a certain interval of time, grows 
weaker. To this decrease of light, which, at a 
certain distance, becomes a total eclipse, succeeds 
during some seconds a clear, bright light. Colors 
are discarded. We further learn that this light- 
house, as it is called in all the documents relating 
to it, although more properly it is a lantern for a 
light-house, was constructed in Paris, by order of 
our Government, at a cost of seventy thousand 
franes. It arrived here in the fall of ’49 in the 
ship Oneida, but not being directed to the proper 
department, some confusion arose as to which 
bureau the charge of it belonged, and in the mean- 
time it has been disposed of as we have already 
stated. Neither the prime cost, the freight, nor the 
charges have yet been paid.” The Parisian con- 
signors have since come forward, and the affair 
promises some litigation—the government, we pre- 
sume, paying handsomely in the end. 

A vessel lately arriving in Great Britain from 
Panama, brought the unprecedentedly large impor- 
tation of 2,104,000 pear! shells. 

During the past year 163 gold, 1,295 silver, 
and 2,067 copper coins were added, by gift and 
purchase, to the collection in the British Museum. 








PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 


Norron’s Literary Advertiser, No. I., to be con- 
tinued monthly, is a very handsome large quarto 
sheet of four pages, issued by Charles B. Norton, 
Book Agent, Irving House. Besides numerous 
valuable advertisements, it gives late literary intel- 
ligence and bits of new books published, with 
prices. Sent gratis. 

The Poem of “ Life,” recently issued in the 
Literary World, is to appear immediately in a 
neat volume, from the press of Holdredge, Fulton 
street. It is from the pen of D. P. Barhydt, of 
this city, author of a work on “ Industrial Ex- 
changes and Social Remedies ; with a Considera- 
tion of Taxation,” published a year or two since by 
Putnam. 

Carey & Harr are about to publish “Katherine 
Walton :” a novel of the Revolution. By W. 
Gilmore Simms. 

Messrs. Ticknon, Reepv, & Fie.ps, Boston, 
have in Press :—Biography of Wordsworth ; Me- 
moirs of the Life of Sir James Macintosh, by his 
Son ; De Quincey’s Autobiography ; Sir Roger de 
Coverley, from the Spectator ; The Solitary, by 
the author of Picciola ; The Nooning, by James 
Russell Lowell ; Sir Launfall, by do., new edition : 
Memoirs of the Buckminsters, by Mrs. Lee, new 
edition ; Motherwell’s Posthumous Poems; Mrs. 
Browning’s Casa Guidi Windows ; Saxe’s Poems, 
third edition; Leigh Hunt’s Complete Poetical 
Works; R. H. Stoddard’s Poems; New volume 
of Stories and Letters by Grace Greenwood ; New 
volume of Stories by Hawthorne; Life of Lord 
Jetirey, by Lord Cockburn. Juveniles :—A new 
volume by Grace Greenwood; a new volume by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; Memoirs of a London 
Doll ; Tales from Cat Land. 








THE THIRD SERIES OF 


SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS, 


CORNER OF THIRTEENTH ST. AND BROADWAY, 
Will be exhilited only One Month. 


These works of Art consist of 
A COLLECTION OF TWENTY-SIX VIEWS OF 
EUROPE, ASIA MINOR, 
SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, NUBIA, 
EGYPT, AND ARABIA, 
And are taken from Nature, and Painted in Oil 
BY, PROFESSOR SATTLER. 


my (0 St Admission 25 cents 





New and Popular Books, 
W. HOLDREDGE, 


140 Fulton Street, New York, 


Havine purchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
Establishment at the above number, respectfully invites 
Merchants, Peddlers. Clergymen, Colporteurs, Agents, 
Clubs, Public and District School Committees, and all 
— in want of Books or Stationery, cheap, to give him 
a ° 
He will keep constantly on hand a new and fresh stock 
of Miscellaneous Books and Stationery, comprising all 
the new, popular, and valuable Works of the day, which 
will be offered for cash or city acceptance much below 
the market prices. 

Goods ordered not found satisfactory, may be returned 
in good ~~ om free of charge, and the money paid will be 
refunded. 


Just Published, 
Second Edition of Dix's New Work, entitled 
A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 
AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE, 
12mo. pp. 380. Price $1. 

“ Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 
of information with regard to this island, can scarcely find 
a more trustworthy guide than the present volume.”’— 


NV. Y. Tribune. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


In Two Parts. 
With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Scott, Mason, 
and others. The best 12mo. edition published. 400 pp., 
with four Steel, and fifteen Wood Engravings. Price $1 25. 


ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE SERIES. 


FIRESIDE PIBTY ; 


Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 
In ‘I'wo Parts. 
Part I —* Come to Prayer.” 
Part Il.—* Home Made Happy.” 
Royal 18mo, 237 pp., with Uluminated Tithe and Steel 
ay ar bound in uniform style with Abbott's Histori- 
cal Series. 


CHINA AND THE ENGLISH ; 


Or, the Chiracter and Manners of the Chinese, Illustrat- 
ing their Intercourse with Foreigners. 
With Hlaminated Title, Frontispiece, and 20 Engravings. 


Royal 18mo. 350 pp. ; bound to match Abbott's Historical 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 


An Offering of Purity and Truth. By Mrs. L G. Apeuz. 
Published by — — 140 Fulton street, 
ew York. 


* This is a beautiful collection of essays, tales, sketches, 
and poems, from our best writers, made with great taste 
and care, and illustrated by fourteen fine steel engravings, 
among which js « portraitof Jenny Lind, which alone is 
worth the price asked for the book, especially to those who 
pg never had the pleasure of seeing her.""—Oneida He- 
rald. 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
MILLION ; 


Or, The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
Principles. 
Third Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. With- 
out or with nearly One Hundred fine illustrations, 
Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 12mo. 528 pp. 


BY CHARLES D. HAMMOND, M.D. 

The volume here offered to the public is of a character 
that gives it a claim to the attention of every intelligent 
mother in the land; and we are assured on the h t 
medical authority, that its advice is sensible and salutary, 
and that its circulation is calculated to do good. 

“We rd it as an important work, and doubt not it 
will find its way into every family of the Union.”’—Atlas. 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


Manufactured and tor Sale by WILLIAM HOLDREDGE, 
Publisher, Bookseller, and Stationer, 140 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

“ Coontine-House Conventences.—Mr. W. Holdredge, 
No. 140 Fulton steet, New York, has presented us with a 
new atyle of Letter File. ‘a patented article,’ with the form 
of a book, the size of » cap sheet of paper, and thick enough, 
we shoula think, to file two hundred and fifty letters. By 
this plan, a week’s letters may be filed in a few minutes, 
and are 80 arranged as to be referred to with the same ease 
as a posted account on your ledger. The price is only $1.” 
—Albany State Register. 


Will be published early in May, 


LIFE: A POEM, IN FOUR BOOKS. 
By D. PARISH BARHYDT. 


Second edition, 374 cents. 
The most remarkable poem of the age. 
my3 cow ly 


Littell’s Living Age.—No, 365, 122 Cts, 


CONTENTS, 
1, The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V, Fra. 


"8 ne. 
3 A Wreck of the Old French, 
rec ristocracy, Revue 
Deuz Mondes. me 
4. Journey to Colchis and the German Colonies, West- 
minster Review. 
5. Anecdotes of Paganini, Dublin University Mag 
6 Pemtiy Cacti Atheneum: 
7. Man's Nature and Development, Westminster Rev. 
8. An Antediluvian Romance, Fraser’s Magazine. 
9. The Court of Chancery, Times. 
10. Tessellated Pavements, Ancient and Modern. 
11. Destruction of three Coal-laden Vesseis. Boston, 


Journal. 
12. Western Africa and Colonization, Commercial 44. 
vertiser 


With Poetry and Short Articles. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL, 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. myl0 


EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 


151 Furron srreer (near Broapway), 
NEW YORK. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. THE DECLINE OF PROTESTANTISM. By the 
Most Rev. John Hughes, D.D., Archbishop of New - 


York. Price 6} cents. 

If LYRA CATHOLICA. The most complete Catholic 
Hymn Book printed in the English language. 12mo. 
cloth, 50 cents ; 24mo. cloth, gilt edge, 75 cents; 16mo. 
cloth, 63 cts. ; 16mo. cloth, gilt edge, $1 ; Turkey moroc. 


co, $2. 

Ill. CATHOLIC HYMN BOOK ; containing a collection 
of Hymns, Anthems, &c., for ali Holy Days of Obliga- 
tion and Devotion th hout the year. 32mo. cloth, 25 
cents; cloth, gilt and 50 cents. 

IV. LITTLE CATHOLIC HYMN BOOK; for Schools 

use. 32mo. neat paper binding, 6} cents; 
. gilt edges, 25 cents. 

V. CATHOLIC CHOKALIST ; containing a selection of 
Catholic Hymn Tunes, and Litanies set to Music. 
24ino. ys wef binding, 13 cents ; 24mo. half bound, 25 cis. 

Vi. KATHOLISCHES GESANBURCH; a new German 
Hymn Book. 24mo. half bound, 12} cents; neat cloth, 
gilt back, 19 cents. 

Vil. THE CATHOLIC HYMN BOOK AND CHORA- 
list. 24mo. cloth, 374 cents. 

Vill. LITTLE CATHOLIC HYMN BOOK AND CHiO- 
ralist. 32mo. cloth, 25 cents. 

{X. FEASTS AND FASTS OF THE CATHOLIC 
Church. By the Right Rev. Dr. Alban Butler, with the 
continuation, by the Right Rev. Dr. Walsh, now first 
published in America. Sali 8vo. cloth, $1. 

X. LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, MO- 
ther of God. 16mo. cloth gilt, 50 cents; full gilt edges 
and sides, 2 plates, 75 cents. 

Xl. ANGELICAL VIRTUE; from the French. By the 
Right Rev. Wm. Walsh, D.D., Bishop of Halitax. 1&mo. 


38 cents. 
XI. YOUTH'S DIRECTOR ; or Familiar Instruction for 
Young People; which will be found useful to persons 
of every age, sex, and condition of life. 24mo. cloth, 31} 
certs; cloth gilt, 374 cents. 





In Press, 
In one volume, octavo, 
Unirorm witu THE Four Gosps.s, 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, THE EPISTLES, 
and the Agpenlepes. By the Right Rev. Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, D.D., Bishop of Philadelphia. 

THE CATHOLIC OFFERING—a Gift Book for all Sea- 
sons. By the Right Rev. William Walsh, D.D., say 4 
of Halifax. This superb Annual is designed asa Gi 
Book for ali seasons and times, and will be elegantly 
illustrated in the highest style of the art, and will form 
altogether the most beautiful Catholie volume yet 
issued in the English language. 

ann and her Aunt. By a Convert. A Tale of New 


EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
my10 It 151 Founron stTreert. 


LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), . 
One Square (eighteen lines), 
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Kaltschmidt's Latin Dictionary, Complete. 
BLANCHARD & LEA, 


‘PHILADELPHIA, 
Will Publish Next Week, 


A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE. 


BY DR. J. H. KALTSCHMIDT, 
In Two Parts. 


I1.—LATIN-ENGLISH. IIl.—ENGLISH-LATIN, 


owe very thick volume, royal 18mo., of about 850 
es double columned pages. ¥ 


Also, to be had separate, 


rt L—LATIN-ENGLISH, of nearly 500 pages. 
re LENGLISH-L ATIN, of nearly 400 pages. 


Notwithstanding that the First Part of this work has 
been published but very recently, it has commanded the 
approbation of a very large number of the most experienced 
teachers in the country, as supplying in a convenient form 
and ata very low price, a desideratum to the younger stu 
dent, whom the lurger and more comprehensive lexicons 
serve frequently rather to confuse than to assist. With 
this view the object of the author has been to preserve 
clearness in connexion with the utmost possible condensa- 
tion and brevity, while the publishers have endeavored, in 
the typographical execution of the work. to combine a 
clear and distinct text and arrangement with great cheap- 
ness. That these objects have been attained is proved by 
the numerous jals with which they have been fa- 
vored. 

{From Prof. Hupson, Oberlin College, April 21, 1851 } 


“T can cheerfally say that I have never seen a Latin 
lexicon which condenses into so small a compass so copi- 
ous a vocabulary. and such minute and accurate definitions 
with so exact a notation of the quantity of syllables. It is 
a treasure of which those who know the value wil! not be 
disposed to deprive themselves. I shall feel it to be my 
duty to recommend the work to all my pnpils, and to others 
who may need a help of this kind.” 


" [From the Rev. C. W. Everest, Hamden, Ct.) 


“The Lexicon especially delights me. It is just what 
has been wanted as a School Dictionary, The novel fea- 
ture of tracing the hse oper y ted each word gives it a pecu- 
liar value, rendering it of double advantage to the student 
in the acquisition of languages.” 


(From Professor Curvetanp.} 
“ Philadelphia. March |, 1851. 

“You have done a very great service to the cause of 
Classical Education in publishing the * School Dictionary 
of the Latin rae ot by Dr. J. H. Kaltschmidt. We 
needed something of kind very much. The larger dic- 
tionaries of Leverett and Andrews are excellent for ad- 
vanced scholars, but I have found, in my experience, that 
younger students were confused by the multiplicity of de- 
nitions and examples in them, and | have therefore 
long wanted to see a work better adapted to their wants 
and capacities. This desideratum you have very happily 
supplied.” 


“ The great fiult of Manuals of this kind for schools and 
Colleges, is the unwieldy mass of useless quotations from 
the learned tanguages, introduced to illustrate, bat which 
generally serve rather to confuse the signification of 
words. This Lexicon defines briefly and lucidly the mean- 
ing of the word sought ; it shows you how it is used in va 
rious authors, by quotations indeed, but by quotations 
strictly rendered, or introduced as iilustrations by imp!ica- 
tion; and, what is a merit peculiarly its own, ii gives, as | 











far as it is practicable, the Etymology of each wort, traced | *7e the following : 
| Family Prayers, and Prayers un the Ten Commandments ; 


not only to its Latin and Greek origin, ut to roots or kin- 
dred forms in the cognate languxges of the great Indo Ger- 
manic family, Withal, the book. though comprising a vast | 
deal of matter, is only an 18:0 vol, neat and handy to the 
use.”"— Richmond Enquirer. 


supplied on application to the Publishers. ms ui 


TROUTMAN & HAYES, 








193 MARKET STREET | Christinn Offices for the Family and the Closet. By the 
’ | Rev. W EB Wyatt, D.D., Rector of St. Paul's Church, 
PHILADELPHIA, Balumoere. Imo 


j 
Will publish early in May, » new edition of D.D. 12mo. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


EDITED BY 
PROFESSOR HENRY REED. 
In one Vol. octavo. 


Illustrated with Two fine Steel Engravings, 


A Head of Wordsworth, and a View of 
Rydal Mount. 
This edition will contiin all the Poems in the latest 
Loudon editions, and sme additiowl pieees from other 


Sources, »nd will be the most complete edition which has 
been publi: hed. . my 10 3t 





| Jenks’ Devotions. Edited by the late Rev. Charles 
Pr Teachers desirous of examinirg this wor’. will be | 


. The Christian's Manual of Faith and Devotion. By the 


STANFORD & SWORDS’S 
CHURCH PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


[ESTABLISHED IN 1787.] 


Book of Common Prayer. 


The Subscribers invite the attention of the public to 
their new and beautiful editions of the BOOK OF COM- 
MON PRAYER, particularly the 32mo. and 24mo. sizes, 
being the latest issue with corrections of the standard 
No pains have been spared to render these books perfectly 
accurate, the proofs having been read by one of the best 
proof-readers in this country, and revised by a clergyman, 
appointed by the ecclesiustical authority of this diocese, 
every way competent for the work, and who has taken 
extraordinary care to correct the numerous errors that 
have appeared in the so-called standards. 

The mechanical execution of the hooks, both as re- 
gards paper, printing, and binding, has never been equal- 
led in this country. The Publishers would particularly 
call attention to the NEW STYLE OF BINDING, introduced 
by them, in which m ny of these hooks are put up, as 
being superior, for beauty and durability, to anything yet 
presented ; and they consider them, in this respect, and in 
all others, the most perrect editions in the market. 

The Suspscripers are the PUBLISHERS of a Large 
List of BOOKS, among which will be found the foul- 


lowing :— 
Church History. 


NEANDER’S HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
during the First Three Centuries. Translated by the 
Rev. Hugh James Rose. One large vol. 8vo. 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Murdock. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 

SHORT'S HISTORY of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
to the Revolution of 1698. 1 voi. 8vo. 

SPENCER'S HISTORY of the ENGLISH REFORMA- 
tion, for the Use of Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. 
16mo. 

EUSEBIUS'S ECCLESIASTICAL HI=TORY, and His- 
tory of the Council of Nice. Large 8vo 

WAKE'S TRANSLATION OF TUE APUSTOLIC 
Fathers. &vo. 


Religious Fiction. 


LADY MARY; or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Chas. 
B. Tayler. 12mo. 
MARGARET; or, The Pearl. By the same Author. 


12mo. 

RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN’S LIFE. By the same. 
New Edition. 

MARK WILTON: The Merchant's Clerk. By the same. 
WW 


2mo. 

THANKFULNESS: a Narrative Being Passages from 
the Diary of a Clergyman. By the same. 12mo. 

EARNESTNESS ; or, Scenes in the Life of an English 
Bishop. A Sequel to Thankfuiness. By the same. 
12mo, 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A CLERGYMAN. By the 
same. I2mo. 

THE ANGEL'S SONG: a Christmas Token. By the 
same. 1I2mo. 

RECANTATION: the Confessions of a Convert to Ro- 
manism. Edited by the Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kipp. 
16mo. 

HAWKSTONE: a Tale of and for England in 184-. 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. Williams, Presideut of Trinity 
College, Hartford. 2 vols. }2mo. 


Devotional Works. 


The Subscribers publish the largest assortment of Books 
or Devotion to be found in this country, among which 


to which isaxdded a Familiy Commentary on the Sermon 
on the Mount. By the late Henry Thornton, M.-P. 
Nineteenth Thousand. \2mo. 


Simeon. Itimo. 


late Bishop Hobart. 16m0. 
Family and Private Prayers. By the Rev. William Be- 
inva. E.D., Rector of Trinity Church. N.Y. 12mo. 


Devotions forthe Sick Room. By the Rev. Wm. Berrian, 


Short Family Prayers, for every Day in the Week. By 
the Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D.D. I2mo. 


Confirmation. 


Manual of Confirmation and First Commanion. By the 
Author of “ Steps to the Altar.” 18imo. 

The Sponser’s Gift. By Rev.N.S Rich»urdson. 32mo. 

Sermons on Confirmation. By the tate Bishop Dehon. 
8mo. 


The Holy Cummunion. 


Wilsen on the Lord’s Supper. Royal 32mo. 
The Communiexnt’s Manual. By the late Bishop Hobert. 


| 32mo. 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 





LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. . 
(Successors To Grieg, Evtior & Co.), 


No. 14 North Fourth street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED: 


THE UNITED STATES; its Power and Progress. 
By Guillaume Tel! Poussin, late Minister of the Republic 
of Fronce to the United States. First American, from the 
third Paris edition. 

SCHOOLCRAFT’S GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON 
the Indian Tribes of the United States. With beautiful 
and accurate Colored Lustrations. 

THE AMERICAN GARDENER’S CALENDAR, 
adapted to the Climate and Seasons of the United States. 

THE FARMER'S AND PLANTER’S ENCYCLO- 
pedia of Rural Affairs. by Cuthbert W Johnson. Adapt- 
ed to the United States by Gouverneur Emerson. 

LONZ POWERS; or. THE REGULATORS. A Ro- 
mance of Kentucky, founded on facts. By James Weir, 
Esq. In 2 volumes, 

THE INITIAL; A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 
Three volumes of the London edition complete in 1 vol. 
12mo. A new Novel equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 


IN PRESS: 


ARTHUR'S LIBRARY FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


To be completed in 12 handsome 18mo. volumes, 
bound in scarlet cloth, and each work com- 
plete in itself: 


1. WOMAN'S TRIALS; or, Tales and Sketches from 
the Life Around us. 

2. MARRIED LIFE; its Shadows and Sunshine, 

3. THE TWO WIVES; or. Lost and Won. 

4. THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE;; or, “ He Doeth All 
Things Well.” 

5. HOME SCENES 

6. STORIES FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The other volumes are in progress and will be issued at 
an early day. This series will form a most instructive 
and interesting companion for the Fireside, and no family 
should be without a copy of “ Arthur's Library for the 
Household.” 





ALSO, 


MECHANICS FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST, CIVIL 
ENGINEER, AND ARCHITECT : 


CONTAINING 
The Principles of Mechanics Applied to 
Machinery of American Models, 


Steam-Engines, Water- Works, Navigation, Bridge-build- 
ing, &c., &c. 
By FREDERICK OVERMAN, 


Author of “The Manufactare of Iron,"’ and other Scien- 
tific Treatises. 
Illustrated by 150 Engravings 1n one large 12mo. volume. 


WILLIAMS’S TRAVELLER’S AND 
TOURIST’S GUIDE 
THROUGH THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, &c. 

This book will be found replete with information, not 
only to the traveller, but likewise to the man of business. 
In its preparation, an entirely new plan has been adopied, 
which, we are convinced, needs only a trial to be fully ap- 
preciated. 

Among its many valuable features, are tables showing 
at a glance the distance fare, and time occupied in travel- 
ling = the principal cities to the most important places 
in the Union ; so thst the question frequently asked, with- 
out ootaining a satisfactory reply. is here answered in full. 
Other tables show the distances from New York, &c., to 
domestic and foreign ports, by sea; and ulso, by way of 
comparison, from New York and Liverpool to the princi- 
pal ports beyond and around Cape Horn, &c., as weil as 
vid the [sthmusof Panama. Accompanied by a large and 
accurate Map of the United States, including a separate 
Map of California, Oregon, New Mexico, and Utah. Also, 
a Mep of the Island of Cuba, and Plan of the City and 
Harbor of Havana; and a Map of Niagara River and 
Falls. 


THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE: 


Containing directions for conducting business in the House 
of Representatives ; the Senate of the United States ; 
the Joint Rules of both Houses; a Synopsis of 
Jefferson's Manual, and copious Indexes ; to- 
gether wiih a concise system of Rules of 
Order, brsed on the Regalations of 
the U. 8S. Congress. 

Designed to economize tim’, secure nnifermity and des- 
paich in conducting business in al! secular meetings, 
and also in all religious, politics), and Legislative 
Asseninties. 

By JOSEPH BARTLETT BURLEIGH, I.L.D. 

In one volume, }2mo. 

This is considered by onr Judges and Congressmen as 
decidedly the best wor of th: kind extant. Every young 





| my10 it 137 Broadway, N. Y. 


man in the country should hive a copy of this book, 
Orders from the Trade solicited nry 10 tf 
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MASON 


& LAW 


(Successors to Huntington & Suvage), 
Having removed to the new and Commodious Store on the site of the Otp Park Tueatre, 


23 PARK ROW, 


OPPOSITE THE ASTOR HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 
Respectfully invite the attention of Purchasers to their 


EXTENSIVE 


STOCK OF 


College, School, Medical, Theological, Miscellaneous, and Musie Books, 
ALSO, BLANK BOOKS, 
PAPER, AND STATIONERY. 


SAA nen 


MASON & LAW are the Publishers of many standard COLLEGE, SCHOOL, and MUSIC BOOKS, and their 


general facilities are such that they can confidently hope to give entire satisfaction, as well in a full assortment from 
which to select, as in fair prices, and promptness in filing orders. 


The following are among the Publications of M. & L. :— 


Webster’s Dictionaries: 


Webster's Universal Dictionary. 
Webster's Acndemic Dictionary. 
Webster's High School Pictionary. 
Webster's Prinmry Dictionary. 
Webster's Pocket Dictionary. 


Pinney’s French Series: 


Pinney’s First Book in French. 

Pinney's First Book in French. With Key. 
Pinney's French Grammar. 

Pioney’s Key to Do, 

Pinney’s Progressive French Reader. 


Goodrich’s Geographies: 


Goodrich's Primer of Geography. 
Parley's Geography for Beginners. 
Goodrich's New National Geography. 


Astronomical Series: 


Mattison’s Primary Astronomy. 

Mattison’s Elementary Astronomy. 

Mattison’s Aetronomical Maps. 

Burritt's Geography of the Heavens, and Chart. 
Mitchell's Burritt's Geography uf the Heavens, and Chart. 





Webb’s Normal Readers: 


Webb's Normal Primer. 
Webb's Normal Resder, No. 1. 
Webb's Normal Reader, No. 2. 
Webb’s Normal Reader, No. 3. 
Webb's Normal Reader, No. 4. 
Webb's Primary 


Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories: 


Goodrich’s Primer of History. 

Goodrich’s Pictorin) History of the United States. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of France. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of Rome. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of Greece, 

Goodrich's Pictorial Histories, Library Edition, 5 vols. 


Phelps’s School Books : 


Phelps's Botany tor Beginners. 
Pheips's Chemistry for Beginners. 
Pheips s Vhilosophy for Beginners. 
Phelps's Chemistry. 

Pheips’s Philosophy. 

Lincoin's Botany. 


MUSICAL WORKS: 
CANTICA LAUDIS; or, the American Book of Church Music. By Lowell Mason and George 


James Webb. 


THE MELODIST: a New Collection of Glees, Part Songs, &ce. By George James Webb 


and William Mason. 


TEMPLE MELODIES: a Collection of Five Hundred Hymns and Two Hundred Tunes, for 


Social and Private Worship, &e. By D. E. Jones. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY EASY VOLUNTARIES AND INTERLUDES for the 
Organ, Melodeon, Seraphine, &c. By John Zundel. 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By Lowell Mason. 


CARMINA SACRA. By Lowell Mason. 


THE NEW CARMINA SACRA. By Lowell Mason. 


AND MANY OTHERS, 


my!0 








ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 
155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Would inform the Trade that he receives regniarly as 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Houses:—Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; 
Lindsay & Blakiston; J W. Moore ; Lippincott. Gramie 
& Co ; Phillips, Sampson & Co.; Orosby & Nichols ; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Litthe & Brown; Gould & Lin 
coln, E H. Pease & Co, &c. He keeps on hand « supply 
of all the publications of the houses in Ltalics, of those 
not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable 
Books only. The observation of what is going on in the 
publishing world, neceseary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame 
ricana “ posted up,” brings to his notice Mary valuable 
Books published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may 
conxider there will be a d i for, derate supplies 
wil! be kept on hand. 

Orders from the Trade solicited, and they may rely on 
the very lowest prices for cash, or cash at the end of each 
month. 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as « matter of accommodation. offer sach 
Books at the publisher's lowest cash prices not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street. 

To publishers who issue a Book occasionally only, he 
wonld suggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 

blished they would be introduced to the notice of the 
J raile, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. aS tf 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKSTORE, 
290 BROADWAY 


Nearly opposite the Irving House), removed 
from 169 Fulton street. 


—=_- 


H, BAILLIERE 


BUFFALO. 
NEW BOOKS IN PRESs, 


AND NEW EDITIONS. 
— 


1, SCHOOLCRAFT’S INDIAN AND HIS wWic- 
wam; or. Red Raceof America. New edition, enlarged, 
With 6 plates. 480 pp. 8vo. Neat cloth binding, $2 50. 
(Nearly ready.) 

Pat ef ae ay sagen gon “oy or, 

amples ‘emale an tue, ited by J. 
Clement, Esq. With an Introduction by Mrs. = nl. 
Sigourney. | vol. J2mo., 500 pages. Cloth, $1 50, 
(Nearly ready.) 


3. OREGON ; its History, Condition, Prospects, Geogra- 
phy, Climate, Productions, with persons! adventures 
among the Indians, during a residence on the Plains bor- 
dering on the Pacific, while connected with the Oregon 
Mis-<ion, embracing extended Notes of a Voyage round ihe 
world. By Rev. Gustavus Hines. 435 pp., i2mo. Cloth, 
$i 25. thousand. 

4. FREMONT'S EXPLORING EXPEDITION. through 
the Recky Mountains, Oregon, and California, with addi- 
tional “ El Dorado” matter. With several portraits and 
illustrations. 460 pp.,.12mo. cloth, $1 25. 10th thousand. 


5. LIVES OF MADISON AND MONROE; Fourth 
and Fifth Presidents of the United States, by Jobn Quincy 
Adams. To which is added a History of their Adminis- 
trations. | vol. I2mo., 435 pp. With Steel Portraits. 
Cloth, $1 25. 8th thousand. 

6. LIFE OF GEN. ANDREW JACKSON. New 
edition, revised and enlarged, with Bancroft's Eulogy. By 
John 8. Jenkins. Stee! Portrait. 400 pp., cloth, $1 25. 
6th thousand. 

7. YOUNG'S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. New 
and in;proved edition. !2mo., morocco extra, $1 25. 10th 
thousand. 

8 MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH, A beautiful edition. 
me i 304 pp. Steel Portrait. Neat cloth, $l. 4th thou- 
sand. 


This exquisite Poem is now published in a handsome 
12mo. volume, ata moderate price. ‘The mechanical’part 
of it will equal any volume published inthis country. 

9. LECTURES ON THE PROGRESS OF CIVILI- 
zition and Government, and other subjects. By John C. 
Lord, D.D, 218 pp. 12mo,, cloth, 75 centa. 

10. THE GOOD CHILD'S BOOK. By Mrs. E. Oakes 
Smith. Cloth, 75 cents. 

GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 


Burra.o. 


VIRGINIA BOOKS. 
J. W. RANDOLPH, 


Richmond, Virginia, 
Offers for sale, in any quantity, the following: 


JUDGE H. 8ST. G. TUCKER'S COMMENTARIES ON 
the Laws of Virginia. 3d edition, 930 pages, 2 vols. 
8vo. sheep, $10. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON'S MEMOIRS, CORRESPOND. 
ence, and Miscelianeous Papers. Edited by T. J. Ran- 
dolph. 2017 pages, 4 vols, 8vo. calf, $4. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES of the VIRGINIA 
Convention of 1829-30. 920 pages. 8vo. calf. $3 59. 
This book contains the Speeches of Presidents Madison 

and Monroe, John Randolph. Judge Marshall. Go- 
vernors Giles and Tazewell, and other distinguished 
men, 


A GUIDE TO COMMISSIONERS IN CHANCERY; 
witb Practical Forms for the Discharge of their LDuties, 
adapted to the new Code of Virginia. By James M. 
oo Attorney at Law. 234 pages, 8vo. sheep. 


my1!0 2 








THOMAS JEFFERSON'S REPORT OF CASES DE- 
termined in the General Court of Virginia, from 1730 to 
1772. 145 pages, 8vo. boards, $1 50 ; Calf, $2. 


Takes this opportunity of announcing that he hes within’ THE VIRGINIA REPORTS OF 1799, touching the 


the last six months made considerable additions to his 
stock, and that he has now for sale 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF 
STANDARD AND VALUABLE 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH WORKS 


n every Department of Science (Anatomy, Medicine, 
Chemistry, Physics, Natural History, &c., &c.), together 
with many Modern Works of Philoshphy. He continues 
to receive a cuse from Europe by almost every Steamer, 
and can guarantee the execution of orders for foreign 
Books or Journals most expeditiously. 


Colleges, Libraries, &c , supplied with books (imported 
to order) duty free. 


N.B. A liberal discount allowed to the Trade, and 
bouks imported for the same Ga liberal terms. my3tf 





Alien and Sedition Laws; together with the Virginia 
Resolutions of December 21, 1798: the Debites and 
Proceedings thereon in the House of Delegates in Vir- 
inia, and several other Documents illustrative of the 
esolutions. A new and improved edition. By a Gen- 
tleman of Virginia. 264 pages, 8vo. half calf, $1 50. 


PROFESSOR DEW'S LECTURES on the RESTRIC- 
tive System. 195 pages, 8vo. boards, $1. 


JUDGE H. ST. G. TUCKER'S LECTURES ON CON- 
stitutional Law. 242 pages, 12mo. musiin, 62 cts. 


A Second Edition of an FSSAY ON SLAVERY. By 
Thomas R. Dew, late Presicent of William and Mary 
College. 115 pages, 8vo. paper, 50 cts. 


J. W. RANDOLPH has published a Catalogue (220 pp 
12mo,) of his Stock, with size, binding. and of exch 
book, which may be had by applying at 121 Main street, 
Richmond. my10 2 
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NEW WORKS NOW IN PRESS, 


FOR SPEEDY PUBLICATION, BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, 


BOSTON. 


| 





Sketches of European Cities. 


By WILLIAM WARE, author of “ Zenobia; or, Letters from Palmyra,” “ Aurelian,” &c., &e , &c. 


| 


The Religion of Geology, and its Collateral Sciences. | 


By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., President of Amherst College, d&c., &c. 


Margaret: a Tale of 


the Real and Ideal, 


By the Author of “ RICHARD EDNEY ; or, the Governor's Family.” | 


The Worcester Pulpit: 


With Historical Reminiscences and Biographical Sketches. 


The True Remedy for Woman's Wrongs. 


By CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


Shakspeare. 


Nos. 36 and 37, | 


| the langange expresses. 


a 
By Rev. ELAM SMALLEY, D.D. 
| 


| 


Forming the concluding Numbers of the BOSTON EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. When complete it | 
will embrace Thirty-eight splendid Stee! Engravings, executed in the highest style of the Art. 








} 


. P. 8. §& Co. have recently Published. 


SHAKSPEARE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
THE BANKER’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


in paper. 
THE BANKER’S ALMANAC FOR 1851. 


cloth. 





1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 
1 vol. 12mo. 50 cents in cloth ; 374 cents 


1 volume 8yo. 25 cents in paper; 50 cents in 
ap 19 6t 








New Works just Published. 





George Sand’s great Work Complete. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT, 


THE CONTINUATION AND COMPLETION OF 
“CONSUELO,” 


The most celebrated 0” Modern Fictions. 


By GEORGE SAND. 


Teeth oe from the New Paris Edition of Charpentier, 
h the Revisions and Corrections, 


as FAYETTE ROBINSON, 
Three Volumes in one. Price 50 cents. 


1851; 


Or, THE ADVENTURES OF MR. AND 
MRS. SANDBOYS. 
Their Son and Daughter, who came up to Town to 
“ Enjoy Themselves,” and see the GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 
By HENRY MAYHEW, 
Author of “ Greatest Plague of Life,” &&c. 
With Illustrations by Cruikshank. 
Parts I. and II. Price 25 cents. 








RECENTLY ISSUED. 

FISH SH AND FISHING. Revised edition, By Frank Fo- 

LITERARY ry REMAINS of Willis Gaylord Clark. 4th 

WARWICK WOODLANDS. By Frank Forester. Cl. 
+ pape per. 0 


THE. LORGNETTE. Complete in two volumes, $3 50. 
RICHARD OF YORK; or, the White Rose of Baglond. 


50 cents. 
ip JUAN: or, the Female Pontiff. By Reynolds, 
ANNE GHEY. 44 the Author of Granby. 50 cts. 
CONSUELO _ By George Sand. 50 cts. 

THE a" ‘KLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. By Thack- 
Mrs. Ellis. Part Ist, 27\ cts. 


SELF-DECEPTION, B 

LIGHT AND DARKN . By Mrs. Crowe. 50 cts. 

STRINGER & TOWNSEND 
222 Broadway, N. ¥. 


my10 tf 





G. & B. WESTERMANN BROS., 


German Booksellers, Publishers, and 
Importers, 


290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Received lately the — New German Publications. 


EWALD (41), die drei ersten Evangelien ueberseizt. u. 
erkiaert. Pap. $1 63. 

NEANDER (DR. AUG.), der erste Brief Johannis, ee 
tisch erlaentert. Berl. 1851. Pap. 8ie. (Vol. 3 
Schneider, d. heil Schrift.) 

HOFMANN (D. R.), das Leben Jesu nach d. Apokryphen 
im Zusammenhange aus den Quellen erz»ehit. u. wis- 
senschaftlich untersucht. Leipz. 1851. Pap. $2 25. 

SCHROEDER (D. J. F.), Satzungen u. Gebraenche des 
a rabbinischen Judenthums. Brem. 1851. Pap. 


V. GERLACH, OTTO, Predigten. Mit biograph. Skizze. 
Berl. 1850 Pap T5e. = a 


per bonne (H. M.), System der as Ethik 


oder Philosophie der Familie, des Staates u. d. relig. 
Site 2 vols. Leipz. 1850. Pap. $4 38. 


A NEW SPEAKER FOR SCHOOLS. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Publish this week, 


AND COMPANY, THE BOOK OF ORATORY} 


A New Collection of Extracts in 
PROSE, POETRY, AND DIALOGUE. 


| Contatatne Selections from ’ diatinguisned American and 


English Orators, Poets, and Divines; of which many are 
| Specimens of the eloquence of Statesmen of the present day 
For the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools. 


BY EDWARD ©. MARSHALL, MA., 


| Assistant Professor ot History and Belles Lettres in the N, 


Y. Free Academy, late Instructor in a Militery School at 
| West Point, in Geneva College, andinthe N Y University. 
One volume !2imo. of 500 pages, $1 00 

This is the most complete work on Oratory that has ever 
been prepared for the use of Schools and Colleges The 


| | selections have been made with due regard to taste and 


| elegance of composition, chiefly from the speeches and 
writings of American orators and authors, and they em- 
brace almost every variety of sentiment and passion which 
The object of the work is to aid 
oo the formation of most accomplished readers and speak- 





D. A. & CO. Publish the following 
COLLEGE & SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS. 


— LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 
Ymo..$! 25. 

BOJESEN AND ARNOLD'S MANUAL OF GRECIAN 
and Roman Antiquities. I2mo,, $1. 

BURNHAM’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 21 cents. 

ELEMENTARY do. 12mo., 50 cents. 

CHASE'S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. !2mw., $!. 

CROSBY'S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. !8mo., 
238 cents. 

CHAMPLIN, J. T—A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF 

the English Language. With Exercises in Analysis and 

Parsing. 31 cents. 

EVERETT'’S SYSTEM OF ENGLISH VERSIFICA- 

tion. 2mo.. 75 cents. 

GRAHAM'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. Edited by Prof. 

Reed, of Pennsylvania University. 12mo., $1. 

GREENE'S HISTORICAL, SERIES: Vol. I, History of 
the Middle Ages. $1. 

GUIZOT'S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. Notes by 
Professor Henry, of N.Y. University. Imo. $1. 

JAEGER'S CLASS-BOOK IN ZOOLOGY. 18mo., #1. 

KEIGHTLEY’S MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE AND 
Rome. 1i&mo, 42 cents. 

MANGNALL’S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. With 
American additions. 1I2mo., $1. 

MARKHAM’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Edited by Eliza Robbins, author of “* Popular Lessons.”’ 
12mo., 75 cents, 

MANDEVILLE’S READING BOOKS, viz:— 

1. Primary Render. 18mo., 10 cents. 
2. Secon’ Reader. 16m0., 17 cents. 
3. Third Reader. I6mo., 25 cents. 

4. Fourth Reader. 12m, 38 cents. 

——— COURSE OF READING. 12mo., 75 cts. 

ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORA- 
tory. 12mo. New edition. $1. 

OTIS'S LESSONS IN LANDSCAPE DRAWING 
Three Parts, each 37 cents 

—— ELEMENTARY STUDIES OF ANIMALS, 


Three Paris. each 25 ce 
PERKINS S PRIMARY "ARITHMRTIC. 21 cts. 











—-—— Elementary do, 42 cts. 
—_———_ Practical do. 

— — Higher do, 84 cts 
———— Elementary Geometry. $1. 

—_—_ —-— Do. Algebra, 84 - 


—— Trentise on do 





. Bi 50. 
PUTZ AND ARNOLD'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
Geography and History. 12mo. $1. 
MEDLEVAL GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
12mo. 75 cts. 














BRETSCHNEIVER (K. G.). Sethst biographie. Mit B.’s 
Bildniss Gotha 1851. Pap. $1 25. 


NOV. TESTAMENTUM LATINE interprete Hieronymo. | 
Ex celeberrimo 4 


Cod. Amiatino a et antiquissimo 
et praestantiesim onanc primum ed. Const Tischendor. orf. 
C. pia memoria Gregorii X VL Accedit tabula lapidi in- | 
cisa, 4t0. Lips. 1851. Pap. $5 35. 

ZEITSCHRIFT fuer vergieichende Gadtneeben auf 
dem Gebiete des Deutschen, Griech. a. Lateinischen. | 
Herausgeg. von Dr. Th. Aufrecht u Ur. A. Kuhn. Berl. 
1851. 1. Heft pro Jahrgang von 8 Heften, $4. 

HERRIG (DR. L.), the British Classical Authors. Select 
Specimens of National Literature of England from 
Chaucer to the present time. Poetry and Prose. Second | 
edition. Bransw. 1851. One a © 8v». voluine of 736 
pages. Pup. $1 50; half bound, g2 25. 





LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 
B. TAUCHNITZ’S COLLECTION OF 


BRITISH AUTHORS, 

Thirty-Seven and a Half Cents each volume. 
KAVANAGH (JULIE).—Nathalie: a Tale. 2 vols. 
MILTON (JOHN).—Poetical Works. 1 vol, 
THACKERAY (W. M.).—Pendennis. Vol. 3 (Complete in 

3 vols.). ~ myl0 it 


MODERN do. do. $1. 

| QUACKENBOS ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 12mo. 
halfcloth, 45 cts. 

/REID'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
guage, with Derivations. &e. 12mo. $1. 

SEWELL'S CHILD'S FIRST HISTURY OF ROME, 
18mo. 50 cts. 

| SHAKSPEARIAN READER. By Prof. Howes, 12mo. 
$1 25. 

| TAYLOR'S MANUAL of Modern and Ancient History. 
E:ited by Prof. Henry. 8vo. cloth, — sheep, $2 50. 

—— Ancient History, sep»rate, $1 25. 

—— Modern do. do. $1 


IN PRESS. 

Adler’s German Dictionary, abridged. 

Spiers’s French and English—Englich and French Dic- 
tionary. Royal 8vo, Uniform with Adler's German 
Dictionary. 

Velasquez und Senane’s yoy and English Dictionary. 
Uniform with Adler. Large 8vo. 

Rich's Companion to Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexi- 
con. 1000 pts. 

Satiust. With Notes by Butler. 

Arnold's First Book in Latin. By Harkness. 

Latin Reader. By Harkness. 

Latin Ollendorff, on the plan of Saas Greek Oll'rff. 

Marshall's First Book of Oratory. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD, 


EL MAESTRO DE 


OR, 


OLLENDORFF’S SYSTEM FOR A 'SPANTARD 


TO LEARN TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 


WITH A FIGURED PRONUNCIATION OF THE ENGLISH WORDS. 


Professor of the Spanish Language in the City of New York. 


Edited by 


F. G. VINGUT, 


One volume, 12mo. 


KEY TO THE ABOVE. 


PUBLISHED BY 


One volume, 12mo. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway, New York. 





THE WRITINGS OF 
REV. WALTER COLTON, U.S.N. 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8, BARNES & Co., 51 John Street, 


Embracing the following Works, viz :— 
DECK AND PORT, 
One volume, with beautiful tinted Engravings, Price $1 25. 
THREE YEARS IN C‘LIFORNIA, 
With Lilustrations and Portraits, Price $1 25. 


The above works are full of interest, and are read by thou- 
sands with great delight. 


In Press: 

The following works from the pen of this lamented au- 
thor will s pa nag under the editorship of the Rev. 
HENRY T. CHEEVER, author of “ The Whale and its 
Captors,”’ &c. 

SHIP AND SHORE, IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 

With Two Steel Plates. 
LAND AND LEE IN THE BOSPHORUS; 
Or, Notes on Constantinople and Athens, with Plates; also 
THE SEA AND THE SAILOR; 
Or, Notes on Italy, and other Sketches. Together with a 
Memoir of Mr. Colton. With a Portrait on Steel. 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., Publishers, 5! John St. 


Just Published, 
WRIGHT'S ORTHOGRAPHY New edition. 
NORTHEND'S DICTATION EXERCISES. 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S BOOK-KEEPING, 
and Double Entry. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS!! 


by Single 
al? 





Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 





MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufactar- 
ers of Steei Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as uts Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 
OBSERVE! 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 

None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), Tus Pens are nor made 
by him, though asserted wo to be. 

HENRY OWEN, 


“St Aaent. 





New Books in Preparation 


A. HART (tate Carey ayp Harz), 


126 CuestNuT sTREET, PaiLaDELPaiA. 
*,* Early orders from the Trade solicited. 


I. THE LONDON YEAR BOOK OF FACTS for 
1851, by Jno. Timbs. In one vol. 18mo , cloth 

. THE PRACTICAL DYER’S GUIDE, comprising 

800 Receipts, and which treats of every descrip- 


tion of pry 

. THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER'S 
Guide and Carder's Assistant, by the late Robert 
H. Baird. Uniform with “The Engineer's 
Pocket Book ” 

. NELL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts : 
an Historical Novel. Svo. 

. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
of Scots, by Miss Benger, author of “ Anne 
Boleyn.” 2 vols I6mo., cloth extra gilt (uniform 
with Memoirs of Josephine). 

. THE | aaa AND THEIR BEAUX, by 


Miss 3 

. MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, by 
Mrs. Forbes (uniform with Memoirs of Maria 
Anwinette) 

. THE LADIES’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 5 
vols, post 8vo, scarlet cloth. 

. THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, a Hand 
Book for Machinists, Wagon- Makers, Hardware 
Manufacturers, &c., &c., by Frederick Overman, 
author of * Manufacture of Iron.” Ll vol 18mo. 

THE WIDOW RUGBY’S HUSBAND AND A 
Night at the Ugly Man's, by J J. Hooper, Esq., 
author of “ Adventures of Simor Suggs,”’ with 
Original designs 

. MACAULAY’'S MISCELLANIES. A new and 
Revised 


ready). 

. PEPYS’S DIARY, from the last London Edition, 
in monthly volumes. 

. STUART’S DICTIONARY OF ARCHITEC- 
= with 1000 Copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. 


vo. 

. RENA: a Novel, by Miss Caroline Lee Heutz, 
author of “ Linda.’ 

. PENCIL SKETCHES, a Series of Novelettes, by 
Miss Leslie. in 2 vols l2mo., cloth gilt 

THE CONFESSOR. A Novel. 3 vols. in one. 

THE BRIDAL AND BRIDLE; or, the Honey 
Moon atthe East. A Novel. in one volume. 

. A NEW VOLUME OF SKETCHES, by the au 
thor of “ Major Jones's roo 

. THOMAS’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, from 
the new English Edition. 

. EIGHT YEARS IN CUBA, by G. Taylor. 1 vol 

. MARSHALL HALL ON DETERMINATION 
of Blood to the Head. aa 


&e., &e., &e. 
aoe Re 
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Engra 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassau Srreetr 
where, with his long experience and qo advantages, 
he is enxbled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the aggre dispatch, and 
on reusonable terms. His facilities doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 

J. W. ORR, 





ad if 75 Nassau st. New York. 


Edition. 5 vols, post 8vo. (vol. 1 nearly | The 


SECOND SERIES, NOW READY 


—~ 


Characterisiies of Literature, 
’ ILLUSTRA: iD BY THE 
GENIUS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN, 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 


Author of “ Thoughts on the Poets,” “ Artist Life," &c. 


CONTENTS: 


The Novelist, . Manzoni. 
The Naturalist, ih Humboldt. 
The Correspondent, . Madame De Sevigné. 
The Philosopher, . Horne Tooke. 
The Magazine Writer, 
The i hee Ba 
The Critic, og tala’ 
The Orator, ‘ 
The Reformer, . 
The Dramatist, . ; 
The Traveller, . . Q 

In one volume, 12mo. 


The ! plan and execution of the first volume of 
this work having met with so much favor in the literary 
world, both in this country and abroad, the author has 
been induced to a series, as nbove, thus 
carrying out the plan, and completing the work. 


Contents of the First Series: 


The Philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne. 

The Dilettante, Shenstone. 

The Moralist; . William Ellery Channing. 

The Dean Swift. 

The William Roscoe. 

Charles Lamb. 

T. Babington Macaulay. 

John Sterling. 

Edmond Burke. 

Mark Akenside. 

Final Memorials of Lamb 
& Keats. 


“The name of Tuckerman is sufficient assurance that, 
both as regards style »nd matter, this book is a gond one. 
It is a series of analytical portraits of celebrated writers in 
different departments of literature. each designed to illus- 
trate some particular phase of mind. To say that these 
portraits are tastetully, correctly, and gs Sapte 
would be halting praise. They are vivid, life-like pic- 
tures. They mvke us so well acquainted with each indi- 
vidual mind, that we soon become half inclined to think 
we see the author in bodily form before us, with his pecu- 
liar characteristics stamped upon his features."—N. Y. 

ier and Enquirer. 


A few copies of the Ist and 2d series, bound to match. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
al2tf Philadelphia. 


ENGRAVING 


E Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly. and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforis 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with thei: 
patronage. N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 


Wit, . - ke 
Philanthropist, . 
Huwmorist, . " 
The Historian, . 
The Idealist, 

The Rhetorician, 
The Scholar, . 
The Biographer, 








jy20 3m New York. 
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WORKS NOW IN PRESS, 
AND WILL BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED BY 


B. B. MUSSEY & CO., BOSTON. 


THE RANGERS; 


OR, THE TORY’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE AMERICAN MILLER & MILLWRIGHT’S 
COMPANION. 


BY WILLIAM CARTER HUGHES. - 


{llustrated by numerous cuts of Machinery, &c. In one 
volume, } 


| 








THE TURNER'S COMPANION. 


, Containing Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic, and Eecen- 
| trie Turning. Also, various Plates of Chucks, Tools, and 
| Instruments; and Directions for using the Eccentric Cut- 
ter, Drill, Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest. With Pat- 


terns, and Instructions for derten them. 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF as REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF VERMONT, AND | 


NORTHERN CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS.” 





In one duodecimo volume of about four hundred pages. 
This is thought to be the most spirited of Mr. Thompson's works. 


THE THEORY OF HUMAN PROGRESSION 
NATURAL PROBABILITY OF A REIGN OF JUSTICE. 


“ The charm that exercises the most powerful influence on the mind is derived less from a knowledge of that 


which is than from a perception of that which will be, even though the latter be nothing more than a new condition 
of a known existence.""— Humboldt’s Cosmos. 





One volume 8vo., 550 pages. 
From the London Edition. 


THE TRADITIONAL HISTORY, 


AND CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF THE OJIBWAY NATION. 
By G. COPWAY, or Kaun-Ge-@a-can-nown, 
Chief of the Ojibway Nation. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


THE JENNY LIND GLEE BOOK : 


CONSISTING OF THE MOST POPULAR SONGS SUNG BY 
MAD'LLE JENNY LIND; 
ARRANGED FOR 








Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Voices; also Madrigals, Glees, Catches, Rounds, 
Quartetts, &e. 
SELECTED FROM DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 


By DAVID ‘PAINE. — ml15 


THE “ KICKLEBURYS | ‘ON THE 
RHINE. 


The Weekly New Yorker. 


WM. FAIRM — VASARI'S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. Volume 2. 
AN & CHAS. D. STUART, 
EDITORS. Classical Library. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. Translated by . game 
HOMER’S 0 
PUBLISHED AT = — 


C4SAR'S COMMENTARIES. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, Hilustrated Library. 
IN ADVANCE, THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, with 40 





NEW VOLUMES OF 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 
Just received. 





Standard Library. 


Engravings. 
At the Office of the Daily New Yorker 
: Orders sol 
100 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, _| which s supply now te hana revious volumes, of 


Contains complete the First Edition, in this country, of this 
jJast and mos* popular of 


THACKERAY’S = 
Inimitable Sketches of Society. J. H. RICHARDSON, 


THE WEEKLY NEW YORKER ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 


1 
THE BEST FAMILY PAPER vs ihe 
THE UNION. 1, First Style of the Art, 


Combined with Moderate Charges and Punctual Delivery 
_ WILLIAM FAIRMAN, 


BANGS BROTHER & CO., 
Trade Sale Rooms, 13 Park Row. 
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THE FRUIT, FLOWER, & & KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By PATRICK NEILL, LL.D. 


| Thoroughly revised and adapted to the climate and prac- 
tice of the United States, by an American editor. 
| In the Fruit Department, the additions of the American 
| editor will be found particularly full. 





1 PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER’S 
| COMPANION. 


A new Edition. 12mo. 


THB DYER & COLOR-MAKER’S COMPANION. 


A new Edition. 


MISS LESLIE'S COMPLETE COOKERY. 


FORTIETH EDITION. al9 
Hamilton's Works. 


C. §. FRANCIS & CO. 


HAVE NOW READY, 
| Volumes 1, 2, and 3 of the 


| WORKS OF 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


COMPRISING 


POLITICAL AND OFFICIAL WRITINGS, 
CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


Published from the original Manuscripts deposited in the 
Department of State by order of the Joint Library 
Committee of Congress 


Epiren sy JOHN C. HAMILTON. 


“ Hamilton deserves to be ranked among those men who 
have best understood the vital principles and essential con- 
ditions of Government, and in the Constitution of the 
“United States there is not an element of order, strength, 

and durability, to the introduction of which Hamilton did 
not powerfully contribute.” — Guizot. 














In Press. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s New Volume o 


Poems. 


CASA GUIDI WINDOWS. 
Likewise by the same author, 
PROMETHEUS BOUND, 


AND OTHER POEMS 
Not included in the previous volumes published by us. 


SLOVENLY KATE. 
* From the German. By MADAME CHATELIN. 
To match Slovenly Peter. 


C. S. FRANCIS & CO., 





m3 2t 252 Broadway 
Just Published. 
NEW MAN’S 
FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


INCLUDING 
ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D., 
President of Harrodsburg Female Academy, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street. 





90 Fulton Street, New York. 
100 Nassau street. — 6 . 4 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM, NEW YORK. 





I. 
A SPLENDID NATIONAL WORK. 


New edition in Five Volumes imperial octavo. 


Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, 


During the Years 1838-42. 


BY CHARLES WILKES, 


U.S.N., 


Commander of the Expedition, Mem, of the Am. Philosoph. Soc, &c. * 
Embellished with 111 Engravings on Steel, 248 Illustrations on Wood, and 13 Maps, $15. 


This new and beautiful edition, which contains all the splendid illustrations of the original work, published under authority of Congress, and sold to sub- 
scribers at $25, but is printed on rather cheaper paper. 


“ It is equal to any of the handsomest publications of the kind that have issued from our own press. Not only the 


printing and paper are first rate, but the [/lustrations are 
( 


in the best possible taste, and in great profusion. {f sach beautiful works are wafted over the Atlantic by every steamer (and sach an event is not far from a probability), Pater- 


noster Row and Albemorle Street must be on the look out for a stout rivalry.”"— Douglas Jerrold. 


“ A valanble and interesting work.’’—ZLondon Times. 


“ We have received a copy of this highly embellished work too late to give more than a cursory glance at the letter- press and its admirably executed engravings. The work 


contains much thatis new; and in our next we shall give an analysis of it.”"— Wes 


Il. 
Voyage Round the World: 


Embracing the Principal Events of the Narrative of the UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
In one volume. Illustrated with One Hundred and Seventy-Eight Engravings on Wood. 
BY CHARLES WILKES, U.SN., 


Commander of the Expedition. 


Ono volume octavo, cloth, $3. 





mu. 
NEW EDITION, WITH A FINE PORTRAIT. 


Nineveh and its Remains: 


With an Account of a Visit to the Chaldwan Christians of Kurdistan, and 
the Yezidis, or Devil- Worshippers ; aod an Inquiry into the Manners 
and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. 


By AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD, ESQ., D.C.L. 
Wira Inrropucrory Nore sy Pror. E. Rosson, D.D., LL.D. 


Illustrated with 13 Plates and Maps, and 90 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo: 
Cloth, $4 50 ; 2 vols. 8vo., sheep extra, $5 ; 2 vols. in 1, half morocco, 
gilt, $5. 

THE NINTH THOUSAND. 

“As a record of discoveries itis equally wonderful and important; confirming in 
many particulars the incideninl bistories of Sacred Writ, disentombing temple-palaces 


from the sepulchre of ages, ard recovering the metropolis of a wonderful natiun from 
the long night of oblivion." —Com. Advertiser. 


“ This is, we think, the most extraordinary work of the present age.""— London Times. 

* As « book of travels we have read aone for a long time more interesting and instruc- 
tive.” — Quarterly Review. 

“ The book has a rare amount of graphic. vivid, and interesting narrative.""— Tribune. 


“The most extraordinary book of the ntage. We question whether a more en- 
lightened or enierprising traveller than 
modern history.’ 7¥imes. 


“tt is rarely once or twice—it may be a century—thata book of this high character is 


brought before us. It ts eutitied ta the highest praise we can award beyond that which 
is given by the lips of the pen.”"— Bentley's Magazine. 


Iv. 
Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. 
By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON. 


THIRD EDITION. 


One volume post 8vo. Illustrated with 17 spirited Engravings. $1 50. 


“ His wanderings in the Levant extend over» period of nearly ten years, abounding 
of them »ttended with extreme peril, which are told with inimita- | 
simpiicityin his tens | 


aa 


in adventures. wan 
ble waiveré snd hill. * * * There ix an elegance and picturesq 
. oa wally rare and delightful. The book is profusely tlustrated by wood engrav- 
Murray 


its sale am Tribune 





and the author receives his share of the 


' Vis 
Egypt and, its Monuments: 
Or, Egypt a: Witness for the Bible. 
By FRANCIS ‘L. HAWKS, D.D., LL.D. 


Illustrated with Engravings from the Works of Champollion, Rosellini, 
Wilkinson, and others, and Architectural Views of the principal 
Temples, ete. 

1 vol. 8vo. cloth, uniform with Layard’s Nineveh, $2 50 ; half morocco: 

gilt edges, $3 50. 
THE POURTH THOUSAND. 
“ It supplies a desideratum in the Literature of the Rible.”— Buffalo van onc oni 
“ a - 
An intelligible, true. nnd rendable " p. Fase epee i the experience © 


of 


single traveller could furnish the 





r. Layard is to be met with in the annals ! 


style of art, executed in London. [tis issued simultaneously with 
profits arising 


“The volume will constitute a valuable addition to Christian Literature."—MNew York 


* The volume of Dr. Hawks will he welcomed by pony readers ae a valuable contri 
| bution to the stoek of jnfornmtion, hitherto to be obta only in the costly volumes of 
Wilkinson, and others ‘There bly no other volume of the game size con- 
| tuialpg so much information on Chronitle - ~~ vi 
| _“ Phe volume is intensely interesting, and will abundantly repsy 4 cateful perusal.” 

Christian Alliance. 


ns 


wt, ri 
The East; 
Or, Sketches of Travel in. and the Holy Land. 
By Rev. J. A. SPENCER, M.A., 


New Testament in Greek, with English Notes. Member of 
_ the New York Historical Society, &c., &c. 
Splendidly Illustrated Prignel Deere 8vo. pp. 500. Uniform 
with “ Layard’s Nineveh,” “ Hawks’s Monuments of Egypt, &c. 
Cloth extra, $3 ; half morocco, gilt, $4. 
instructive one. His 
Gene ocr cient ca'sacigdites. the prople; and the scenery of « 1904, 


the interest of which will never upoa tbe Christian reader.” 
Review. 


Editor of the 





